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. Gandhi was a fighter. Whatever else one might szy about 
him — that he was a saint, a dever politician, or a "seditious fakir." 
as Wknston Church'll once put it-~-Ga-ndru certain^' how to 
fight. In fact, his approach to conflict resolution is one of Mohan- 
das Gandhi’s most enduring legacies. 

For a pacifist, Gandni was not ver^' passive. "Where there is only 
a choice between cowardice and violence, I wKid advise violence." 
he once said, not because he welcomed bloodshed, but because he 
favored engagement.' He had fetle respect for passivity, ara even 
less for moral weakness 

To Gandhi, fighting has its benefits. An appreciaton or the other 
point of view enhances one’s own perspectrve. We are ail limited tc 
ow own angle of vision. Gandhi said. Through fighting, cne gains 
a broader view of truth. 

Gandhi's way of fighting has two dimensions. One is to lma 3 ;.ne 
a solution that includes the best features of both sides. He pio- 
neered in what is now called the “win-win"’ approach lo ccnflict 
resolution. Tne second is even more Innovative: to bcorpomte the 
solution into the struggle itself. In Gandhi's view, the way vou fight 
and the goal for which you are fighting are the same. 

This way cf fighting took Gandhi years to refine and he nsv=er 
explained It in a simple systematic fashion. He wrote incessantly — 
there are over ninety volumes ot his cdfectsd wr!tings~k3ut he was 
tembly untidy in the way be formulated his thoughts. Gandhi’s eth- 
ical positions often came from actic.n as well as refection. To un- 
derstand Gandhi's approach to fighting, then, o.ne has to look at 
what he did as weH as wdrat he said. 
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Ml/ task m this book b to make Gandhi make sense, I have 
explored h:s u.Tinngs. read what has been written about him. ob- 
sen-'eid Gandhians in action in India and in the West, and attempted 
to discern a logic njnring througnout. At the heart of his ap- 
proach. ■ believe, lies a sinapie and integrated scheme that can be 
taken senousiy by any sensible person. 

Are these really Gandni's ideas, one might ask, or are they 
mine? Bodi. The thoughts are Gandhi's, al! right, but the e.xpres- 
sion of them is not. and once these ideas have been set end to ena 
they emerge with a consistency that Gandhi himself did not always 
attam. In gertera! I have tried to be tree to his thinking and scrupu- 
lous in documenting my sources. But m putting Gandhi's ideas ir. 
order I irA-arlably inject my owts interpretation. 

UHiether or not Gandhi would have stated it this way, the theory 
that iS pjesented here is based on Gar^dhi’s ideas, it provides an In- 
teiiigible framework for understanding w.hy hs conducted his own 
encounters the way he did, and why he explained them the way he 
d'ld, It is also related to the many efforts at nor.wolent conflict reso- 
iution that have been conducted since Gandhi’s time, and for which 
C^ndh: serves as both Innovator and inspiration 

The 6rst third of this bock js a primer it is an attempt to ghe a 
straightton-vard irtroductscn to Gandhi s way of fighung and his ap- 
proach to conflict resolution. It sets forth the basic ideas and pro- 
vides a step-by-step set cf rules to implement them. 

In the secorto pa.tt, Gandhi’s way is put to the test in case studies 
of ccnfiict, both personal and organizational. These five examples 
range from a domestic dispute o\‘er when to have dinner to mass 
protests against nuclear weapons. In each case the Gandhian 
scheme is used to analyze the structure of the conflict as well as to 
suggest solutions. 

In the firal third of this book I have put Gandhi’s ideas to a dif- 
ferent sort of tesi. To challenge his theories 1 nave provided Gandhi 
with some of the most formidable contenders 1 can marshal frcun 
modern Western social thought. Tnese incloie the revolutionary 
Karl Marx, the psychotherapist Sigmund Freud, and the social eihi- 
cist Reinhold Niebuhr, f imagine each to be in a lively debate with 
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the Mahatma, and I use their owm words to fashion imaginary dia- 
logues In addition I have mounted a Gandhian critique of Gandh* 
himself by pitting the idea! Gandhi against the real one At she end 
of the book. I admit some of my own resen/ations about Gandhian 
theory and offer some friendly amendments. 

Gandhi's way of fighting deserves to be considered honestly by 
anyone who has confronted a fight, which is to say, virtually every 
one This does not mean that we have to agree with ev'srythmg re 
says — and in fact, fighting with Gandhi's ideas is a fair and appro- 
pnate response to them, 

I hope that this portrayal of Gandhi's ideas will be useful for 
those who would like to explore his tactics, experiment with them, 
perhaps adopt them as their own. I hope it might also be valuable 
to those who want to compare Gandhi’s ideas with other forms of 
conflict resolution and social action. Perhaps it will also be useful to 
those who are determined to rebuke Gandh; and prove him urong 

i believe that Gandhi would have approved of al! of these pur 
poses, even the last. For if one follows Gandhi’s own ad'rice, noth- 
ing should go unchallenged — not even Gandhian concepts. In order 
to understand Gandhi’s w'ay of fighting, therefore, we will eventu- 
ally have to fight a bit with him ourselves. 



Fighting a Gandhian Fight 

In ipy opinion, the beauty and efficacy of sat-yagmha are so great and the 
doctnne so simple that it can be preached even to chJdten. ' 


The basic idea of Gandhi's approach to fighting is to redirect 
the focus of a fight from persons to principles Gandhi called it 
sofyagraho. “grasping onto pnneipies.” or “taith force 
He assumed that behind any struggle lies another clash, a deeper 
one; a confrontation between two views that are each in some mea 
sure true Every fight, to Gandhi was on some level a fight between 
differing “angles of vision” illuminating the same truth - 
This means that most of the ways that you and ! fight simply miss 
tne point. We either grapple with the person who represents a post 
tton or else try to accommodate that person, without strolling with 
the position itself. That to Gandhi’s mind, leaves the real confix* 
uni^esolved It simmers in the background, ready to boil over on 
another occasion. 

Let’s take an example Ms A. let’s say, is having a ratrier nasty* 
chat with Mr. B It could be any everyday conflict — a tension in their 
pereonal relationship or a battle over organizaaona! ixmcy. But m 
this case it’s a backyard quarrel over where a fence should go Ms 
A thinks the line is on the far side of the tree that stands between her 
house and his. and Mr. B is convinced that the line is several feet 
back toward Ms A’s house, beside flie rhododendron bushes Be 
cause of an old surveying error, neither claim can be made with 
absolute cenainty Their sonflict has all the ambiguities and chafed 
emotions that fuel old feuds, and there are several possbibnes for its 
outcome. 

!n this as in any conflict the simplest resoluflon is forc&i victory 


The Gcndh-an Rght 


Lft I u)^ A sc-zes t ♦ ^•hcn VL B h aiA^y and places 

tr»£ fence exacsy inhere she wants it secunng the posts poured 
ccr-trete 

Mr 3 tefurrs to z fail acco^pL and an uneasy calm prevails The 
uoeaar.ess a due to the fas that Stere has been no real resolution 
’ATat appears to be the end of the dispute may be just the opening 
r anotner chapter in the conCiCt. Like the [egendary wars of 
A.pp&ach:an fgmues such endless skirmishes may be passed from 
to generats-or. in a concnuing blood feud Tne issues un- 
Perlymsg Pte tensKin remain, and each sme one of the sides suffers 
a dafeat toe z'd cixiPicr is trompounded ucih a new one The loser 
being P’u-doeor.ed into submjssior! 

So instead ot providing a real resoluccn, Ms A's presumptuous 
tence rmay 'tiniy set rte stage for an even more v<dous conflict to 
come That batik Eke many tCiat you and ! have fought, will be 
or.-iy tr>e reappearance o: an oid fight, re^rdless of the pretext over 
which it may be wacjec Liiie the wars diet have plagued Europe in 
Sf*e past several centunes, the unneighbody hostHties of A and B 
ray 'sstie in retseated outbreaks old conflicts that w'ere never 
resoived 

But the iactcH’s contnbuang to the European wars were compli- 
cated The conft-ct beCwceT' A and B s apt to appear to its parties 
pants to be a much sjmp’er aEair Ms A lor instance, may be quite 
certain about which soe is undeniably correct and which side is 
ab^lutefy wi'cfsg She knows exactly wnere the boundary line falls, 
and JeSiS that the sheet ofe.>ousr<es3 of the truth of her claim is 
rs&fesn to ^usnry her forced mumph ever Mr B 

ThiE IS ?rrs 0 d she is nght. But what if she is wrong, even 

^ pr.ies? wrong" Her measuremenis may be sightly off. her 
memory' of Dr^ral erse a bit taufty 

A 'kiOf. at hsisty shows what car. happen when large groups of 
peopfe act wftH an unbending but unwarranted sense of certainty 
kfef nets The werv terms we use to refer to moral presumptuousness 
—a cxJ4as4iTtg attrfcde an inqmatiorial styie — remind us of those 
B(i episodes w+icn assauks motJTted with an absoluie 
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tKXi of Jnith Only later did history judge the zealots who undertook 
them to be senousiy misguided. 

it may appear that Gandhi also acted -with an unswerving convx 
tson that what he was doing was always nght And frequently bs 
sense of resolve did border on what his adversaries, and even mem 
bers of his own family, regarded as stubbornness. But this boilhead- 
edness was tempered by an important Gandhian insight. This is the 
notion that even though one position may have more truth than 
another, each side has some portion of truih in its possession Tha 
!t seems to me, is a basic premise of the Gandhian approach 
Stubborn diough he may have been. Gandhi made a point of 
looking at both sides of ^ues. For example, even though he came 
to feel that British rule in India was not right for either the British or 
the Indians, he strongly defended what he felt to be the value of 
Bntish civilizaHon wherever it ap^jeared. And. although he led the 
fight that threw the Bntish out of India, he did not want to toss away 
the good tilings their presence had brought 
So Ms. A and Mr. 8 will have to bok carefully at their confact, 
and see if it isn't possible that both of them are at least partially ngiL 
Ms A may remember that although the tree has always been on her 
side, it now bends slightly toward his And Mr B may recall that 
when the line went beside the rhododendrons, the rhodebendrons 
were rambhng m an odd direction, and anyway they wete much 
smaller bush^ ihen. The seeds of doubt in each of their minds 
indicate that perhaps there is scKnething to be saki for botii sdes 
1 suspect that this is often so. Most of the arguments that yrou and 
1 know are like this — not a matter of bkek and white, but of compet 
jng shades of gray Even when one position iniSaily appears to be 
faultiest true, flaws are apt to emerge in its fetade If they do. the 
first cation we are considenng, the forced-victory section, Ls douBv 
damaging, it fails to mend the undeiiying chfierences, but by ap 
pearing to do sc, it masks the confiict that remains. For these rea- 
sons, the Gandhian k>^ regards it as fundamentaSy wrong 
Fortunately there are other ways these neighbors can resdve their 
conffict. If Ms A and Mr B are m a avtl mood they 
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theff cif^ererxes and omc to a ise Mr B in a nnagnani 

gKEf-TE m:ghl oSex to forgo half of his demands if Ms. A will 
agree to sij the same Perhaps he su^ests a boundary line that 
Ike me ktter s. Wdh it. each of them seems to win a little, and 
T-e two car- l-ve together in a certain degree of harmony. There will 
w no iictms, and no om w1is harbor resentment over being forably 
cof^Qtiere'i 

Vet e\’er thsou^ they both ai^ar to win a in their compro 
x:se bom sse a little as well. Both neighbors fail to get exactly 
wba! they' want Even it ?4s. A agre^ to Mr B's proposal she may 
never reafiy accefS his p©nt of view In her heart she knows where 
the boundary fee lies. She agrees to live with this ag-zag fence for 
rie sake of i^nTtony but the harmony that results is really cmly the 
■fissatsor, trf ther verbeL batde. 

The urtea%- qioet that reailts may be the best outcome they can 
hope for — arid a better eniSng tttan many diat you or ! have known 
— it ^ leaves them somewhat unsatisfied. The undeiiying con 
flxt s$ stS utt-resoived and Ske the arrangement between Chamber 
ia.i' and H^r at Mcnkh, dteir compromise could lead to disaster 
At pOEht sn the future Mr. B could go diggng for a sewer hne 
in wha! Ms. A sdS ri^rtk as her soil, and the two would be at each 
mce i^n 

CcsTiprc^iise ss not always a happy sc^ution, and Gandhi seemed 
ambfvalsttl tcsniard it, Sometimes be ur^ fighters to comp-omise 
and SsMnettmes he dscouraged them from doing sc When he d'S- 
•i^jr.ed comprom^ it was ti^aaSy the kind of comprcffnise I have 
jst t5ee.n descnbng’ accemmodatton. The other kind, to which he 
ntore iSspcsed. involved an agreement over pnn 

chiles, and I tome to drat in a mcxnent But accommodaPon is 
fcm that !t tnv'dves only a superfsdal adjustment for 
^ sa^ ol co^cstance, when tttis type of compromise is reli^ on 
Lh« dHereoc^ between opponents often remain. The ten- 

sons Slay md fester Sometimes toey explode 

5a It 56 ^jod drat Ms, A and Mr B can chexse still another means 
to resc^.^ conSset They can take dieir case to court and appeal 
to the lott M* A, kjr can hue a lawyer who will state her 
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sade of the case eloquentiv before the bar and M B if he te fortu 
nate, wtH find one equally as talented. Uftsmatery a njdge or a jury 
wail make a decision based on what is considered an impartial bcxty 
of legal precedent, a store of judgments applicable lo everyone on 
an equal basis 

But !s the law always so fair"^ Martin Lather King, Jr . was sent to 
the Birmingham jaii precisely because he felt that certain laws 'j«re 
unjust. And a century earlier Thoreau was put behind bars because 
of a similar refusal to accept a lega' code that he regarded as immo'- 
al Gandhi read Thoreau when he was young, and hke hirr: w'eni to 
ja:] waliingly to protest unjust laws 

Gandhi also broke other laws — not because they were unjust bu^ 
because they were minor re^latjons that were enforced wrth ds 
proportionate seventy to place obstacles in the path of a Garsdhian 
campaign. Nuclear protesters in the United States arid Europe have 
confronted similar legal hindrarsces Many of die protestors have 
been arrested on charges of trespaLSsing and disturb .ng the peace — 
Saws they ordinarily would respect, but in times of necessity disobey 

At the same time that he broke the laws he considered un..ust or 
unjusdy applied. Gandhi professed great respect for the concept 
law. He had been trained in LondcK*. as an attorney and had a high 
s-egard for the codes of propriety and morahty that legal stnetures 
'■epresent But he believed that beyond ail laws lies the ultimate law 
the bw of God, and one must respect it befc^’e one can evei con 
sider breaking the lesser ones "No man should beconie a bw unto 
himself." he cautioned ■* 

Yet the lesser laws, the human on®, cannot always be rebecs on 
as resoUTC® for ov'ercoming conficts between opposing sets of jrarm 
cipJes They are less helpful in jud^ng which side is right than trs 
fudging which side is wrong, they are beher at curing the symptoms 
of conflicts than assessing the cause of them: they cannek be easslu 
adapted to the peculbniies of each smtaaon, and they sekfom aSow 
for 3 judgment to wrhsch both sides can agree with equal sadsfaccon 

In the case of Ms A u Mr B for instance, rescstng to tue law 
rnghi indeed prov'e that an oki survieyor's error is at the heart of tne 
problem. * that happened i would be diflicu]i for the court o rule 
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prerseiy f:r one side or he other A ^idgment n favor of Ms A 
.gave Mr B &.ea?n’T!g mad. He might feel that the truthfu 
asoetti or his pero* of vie'A' w»ere rsot acKnou^ledged From his per- 
STOKrr.e he mtght feel that Ms A reaped the same oersefit that she 
AOjd .*'>ave •’ she "sad forced her victory by building her own ver- 
son o: !.he fence 

■ • me judge were jri a more conediatory mood, he or she could 
aw,ard a deosion to both A and B But that might make both of 
They might each feel as wronged as the mother of 
me &,Cc K.rsg Solomon decKted to divide. Such a decision, like 
F^^>^ forged tnrojjgh an accommodation type of compromise, 
mght allow for the worst of both worlds, rather than the best A 
*€rce down the m/f'iie of the neighbors’ disputed land might 
anger both of therr, and. for that matter, obliterate the diododen 
chons Ever, at their most conaiiatory. laws may not produce the 
«Kt of tr-ai wiil sassfy both p’laintiffs and defendants all of 

me time 

But Thai. ! besevg is precisehy the goal of the Gandhian approach 
<>' sfir.hjgranc to satisfy' both parises to a confBct that their posibons 
hr.-e beer; honored In Gandhi’s vjew both Ms A and Mr B should 
utr. Tne Ganahian approach holds out hope for a resolution that is 
brter ter each of tnem than d either one had forced a victory on the 
orber 

How can bus .happen^ First Ms A and Mr. B must stop attacking 
one anomer Then trusy must abandon their narrow positEons, and 
^ '.int for a rasolubon suffeciendy teoad that it can incorporate both 
Sife at Pve same erne 

k tbs £!T.pc&s?b^ goal’^ One might wemder why anybody 
Acaid abandon a pastors m an argumert unkss forced to do so 
But GerKi&ii often c&d »ist dial, dicing that it was mosre ennehing to 
Mmtfs fc? a braad sdutkin than as defend a i^nrow one, 

&i: are rrrae practol reasons for abandoning a po- 

Let i say mat Ms A Md Mr B become exhaustei wiSi 
ife; theerefeiHlo^’a^^thefi^t Thar confel like many of yours 
arai mme to cc&^sse on iiseM and becewnes a protracted war 
in which both #des kwe and k3se and knei In such both 

4des nwe a fekj ftwn th<nj rifnsre 
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to vindicate their old positions. Ms A and Mr B may w^anly but 
willingly abandon their oki stances and .'oin in a search for a more 
harmonious alternative 

it they do so, they may be tempted to accept any settlement that 
presents iteelf. but the kind of alternative that would really please 
them fand Gandhi, for that matter} is an anangement that w-oiild 
allow each side to gain as much as or more than, it had bargained 
for in the first place, If this is to be the case, and both sdes are to 
win, some sort of synthesis between their old positscns is required 
In creating it, the combatants will have to leave their old positions 
behind and come to a higher order of agreement. 

In abandoning their old positions. Ms A and Mr. B must put assrie 
their claims to the disputed land, and with them the basis on which 
tneir claims are made- that each has the nght to possess the land as 
his or her own private property As titey’ search for a broader area of 
agreement, they may consider several altematn^ bases for landow 
nership, including the pnnaple of shared property If Lhey come to 
agreement on that prinopie, then down com^ the fence The result 
may be a shared ^rden on the contested land 

This way of arriving at a solutKm is the Gandhian ideal, and it 
presents a cozy image Both neighbOT A and neighbor B are happ 
er we assume, than if either had won the battle outright, for eacn 
has nerjy gained the resources of the other in the partnership. Ms A 
has access to Mr B’s rake and hoe. and Mr B can use Ms As 
garden hose 

Yet we can think of many reasons why the nd^ibo-^s may not be 
pileased. and in other chapters we will look at diese. For instance, 
even if we can ima^ne them happy wth the solution over the land, 
what happens when it's time to pull the weeds? The Gandhian an- 
swer is the same that you or i might most likely- a new confet 
win f so the of woifang th ngs out begins aB over 
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2. cnEss,- a Gand^Kr dtemoiiue to what presentiy exists sort- 
rig ai; .msginabte opti<^*s until finding a resolution that en- 

n^nces ooth pants of view. 

3‘ b^r. doing the akematiue. and discard any previous notions 
aixjuf how ;o wtn the for one's own sde. 

There are ssli a number of questions to be asked about this pro- 
cess' Hs»' do you know there ss a Gandhian alternative? How can 
you you have crte’' And what if you want to take the 

Gandhen aj^sach but y»oiir opponent does not^ If you have al- 
'cat^ r^ed these questions, bear with us. We will take them up as 
wc go aior^ They are i^acfical {3'ol^ems as well as theoretical con- 
certs, and Gandhi bad to deal with them aS. 


Way* of ResotvBig a Coftflicl 


CP/VjC^/CT 

a. 

b-ei-^iLy^^M boH» py-r^4S,j 
vv^'e-ny 
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Why Fight at All? 

sS 4 oi CisrJagraEKn a «e5ccasafc«e ■ 


cm may of another option in the fight between 

tpe quarreing ner^bers — the opSon of not fighting at ail. Mr B 
might ran off, or in some oAer way try to avoid the con- 

frontatron ^&>getker. 

Wcuid that necessanly be such a bad dting? you might ask. Are 
h^re not some tigft3 that are better left unfought? 

^kJ doubt Aere are, And Gandhi would not insist Aat you and I 
€v*etv one !n his own life he had to choose which encounters 
K> t£it€ on Ftsf one tbng he irsaaSy made a point of not getting 
involved sn other people's fic^.ts. Although he sometimes acted as a 
mediascs’ in 3abo? disjXJtes — once in an ind^ plantation, and once 
m a texale ttsiS — he cs'dinaiily felt that only thc^ persons who were 
dt'ectiy mvoived hi a cenSet were in a poation to resolve it. 

Many of ovx cam effons ai fi^dhig are wasted on fights that we 
cem^ wsn b .-cause these battles are not reaEy ours to wage in Ac 
place Cfydren d cfivorc^ parents, few instance, often gheve 
Aef? inat^ty k> pateh up dfficrences between Aeir 
ft^hejs, dsffsarences they had no direct role in creating 
Tbs l^ensc^ of many Vs^nam veterans cemes from the feeling 
ttet they' were to a wsk fiiat they could not win because, 
the^, cton, IE never reaBy America's to fi^t 
Some of course, do genuinely aficct us. but even some of 
tsese m better kfi If Ae ts'^ie In di^pyte is a petty one 

said k ^ to ctead us from itkxc important matters, then it is best 
d^tgcrcus are those Instances in wAkh mem- 
ben ol a boMd or get »o cau^ up tn spats 
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theirscives that they are unaWe to lake on the busness at h^^^d As 
a resuh of this squabbling, the organiza„„„ schooJ or dierch or 
busness — may founder. 

So there is no reason you or I should fight every fight that cc 3 mes 
our way, Gandhi was quite dear on this point 8ut he recoiled 
against the notion that fear should ever be a factor m choosmg 
which war to wage and which to abandon !f Ms A is rryir^ to 
decide whether the fight with Mr. B is worth fighting, the one factor 
she should not consider, accorcfing to Gandhi, is how nasty he can 
be how difficult he could make the conflict Such concerns have 
nothing to do with the ments of the fight They do, however affect 
our perception of it and may weaken our resoh-e. If these fears were 
to keep Ms A from fighting. Gandhi would regard her as hav-rc 
failed to stand by her principles and having abandoned her con 
science as well. Fighting, :f it is nonviolent is “never demoralizing 
Gandhi claimed, whereas “cowardice always s 

Another factor that we cannot let fnfiuence us :s our ability to 
i^ore the fight If we are the ones oppressed, a confiia is difficuh to 
ignore, if we are the stronger party, however, we are less tinted to 
deal with the fight If Ms A owns both ^ts of properties and Mr B 
15 her tenant, then she may feel that the boundary dispute is aca 
demic She is in the position of being able to ignore B (thus ^fbng 
the dispute at the cutseth even if the issue is important to h;s sense 
of space and security. From the Garvdhian point of view, however 
it would be wrong for her to do so. She would in effect be imposmg 
a forced victory on the conflict before the fight has even had the 
chance to begin 

If cowardkie and power should itot keep us frran a fight, what 
should {xope! us into onc^ Heyw dc we criocse whkh fights arc 
wcHth me effon of fighting'? The ones Gandhi chese were those m 
which the issues at slake were fundamental" toe ri^ts of workers 
the dignity of labcff, a nation's freedom and int^ity. In Gandhi s 
case such issues were often found in grand encounters, bur even 
simpfe spats can carry such fre^L it may be. for exanii{^. that 
personality’ conflicts between members of a board of :feect<x$ go far 
beyond of personal styie dress or speech These superficial 
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trats rmy act«a3i, sgnal deep differences of onentatton on pdicy 
questewss and the tet task when fncuon emerges is to dig beneath 
nanwcalling and find out whether the superfida! does represent 
sorr^thlng more 

if there iS an issue of prinaple furking ir. the 'Jdngs, the fight may 
be worSt waging a'-'en if the matter in dispute is a smal! one The 
then ss to see the ccmflict from die points of view of each of the 
combaianS- You might find that one party is only interested in pro- 
tectng ms or her turf, whereas the other party has a genuine policy 
CdiXem. If n were heard, it might favorably affect the whole direc 
cf the SK^naatson, If you value the welfare of the whole group, 
you would jump in at tha pmnt and make sure that the hidden 
ccr-cem receive a real cc-nadeiafion. Or you might feel that one 
has dw greater weight of truth, and in that case you would 
cper^y deteno it 

Gandhi claumed to enter many fi^ts for just this reason — to side 
timse fighting for pmidpte rather than for power or pride It 
seerm to me, however foat he entered many fights witii another 
c^rpcse 3n irand; not so much to defend the truth as to discover it 
In yte dfes, it wouki not be clear at ibe outset which side was 
n^t Gar^hi beSeved that the very process of fighting would bnng 
yao boid rel»f the trufo and the deception of both sides. 

The TOf^caoor^ of this Kka are enormous. If you take it seriously 
Me conmrted about eying to find the right way out of a prob- 
iOT tfsen t mesms that you should not shirk a fight, but enter into it 
wriri enlhij^asm, Fighting may be the ennk/ way you can tell what is 

Thcaigp j 2^ is one df the mo^ inieresfii^ aspects of the Gan 
dhiam abroach Gan<S\i hiiTiScif never stated it quite so directly as I 
have her® Whai he said was that truth has imny facets, that a good 
kght hddsrg fast to the truth uhat yssi see, that a person s 

vsew ol trurirs may <diar^. and that underiying die different sides of 
s iS a more hindamental conftict “the eternal duel betiween 

&5* and ^it 

The thread that ties these ideas 


I befieve is the notion 



that tmth — the force of igh — can emerge on y m *e process of 
fighting 

Perhaps an example will help explain how this can be so. Let’s 
say that two workers in a delicatessen are having an awful time 
getting along with each other One of them, a waitress, feels that the 
^ellow who slices the cold cuts is sloppy in his work and overiy socsal 
with the customers And he, though he acknowledges that she Is an 
efficient worker, sees her as a cold and ineffective representative of 
the store in dealing vwth the public. 

What began as mutual mistrust hcis escalated to snide remarks 
and a distant attitude in their deaangs with each other .At this pcsnt 
the atuation is murky; strong feelings abound, but neither person 
nas really analyzed what is wrong with the attitude of the od^er 
although on the surface the faults of the ckher seem patenfiy obvi- 
ous. The deeper clarity — the unearthing of die jKireripks that are ^ 
issue — can come only when each side challenge the other. Alas, 
this may happen in a than friendly fashion. 

On one particularly busy and unpleasant afternoon, the edd cut 
man’s charming but bunding manner brir^ the waitress to the 
breaking point in a moment of desperation, she calls him a ^bby 
socializer. He in turn accuses her of beanq a cold fei. ^id threatens 
to nit her with one. The fight produces heat but also some l^t for 
in ihe ensuing conversation they pour out their feelings toward e®h 
other. Each one’s work style urrde^oes the scmfitiy diat only an 
adversary can provide. 

In the procss of fighting, they may have to alter the ^aews 
have held of each other’s posfion, and even of therr own. The 
waitress may concede that her efficiency might apeeu to some cus- 
icroers as rudeness, and that her co-worker’s sociability is a good 
thing fcff the sti^e. From the other side, the cc^ cut man may admit 
that his ineptitude detracts from Ae cheer tnat he feeh hs pfeaemt 
demeancff brings to the deB. Her stand, which at firS seen^ to him 
totally wrong, may a^ppear to have at least a gram of truth. And be 
may find that his own stance, though it snitialiy seemed so splendid 
and was flawed with tay 
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There is sekksnr very much danJy at the outset of any 

ftjhr-— e^’en sf that is precisely when the combatants feel surest of 
rhemsewes Fix^ a Gandhian point of view, that sense of certainty 
& a d^igerous delusion, and the ftrst moments of a fight may bnng 
a mde awakening Both parties may be forced to recognize that 
some of dreir p^e'^us claims are invalid 

Six;h ff^ts can be therapeutic Without one, the delicatessen 
wcsmers might become irvaeasir^iy sullen and disconsolate. But if 
they let their fni^ikKis out in the open, the air can clear and 
atftfoies can improve The tensions diat most of us experience in 
tne course of any giv’en day may be hints of fights that never get 
fojgn* If they are not aSow^ed to sunace we may have to deal with 
them later in an ec«n more strident form. Sometimes marriage 
s> *hsch the partners “never fight” are followed by the bitterest of 
ffiv’orce suds 

Gandhi's view of conSsct and the importance of expressing it is 
one d ms rnost sagnincant insights, and he found it confirmed in the 
ls*:hings of the Bhc^md Gm a Hindu ^pture. According to his 
rieii^etabcr;. the Gita regards each person as possessing truth and 
unuudt together "The held of battle Is in our own body.”"* Gandhi 
sad surrraarjsng its teaching 

Toe fe^cal extenscn of this way of thmldng is the notion that 
coofkt s die cruable in which the two can be separated out. truth 
c&r- be ksrged and untruth burned away Tliis may be the reason 
u-ny Gsrdhi sometimes seemed to seek out fighte He may have 
iwhed tc 5 ^!y his mort^ stand through the chalknges that conflict 

you may feel that aich ki^ expectafions about fighting are 
nca wasrairted The that we know are often full of nasty 

craoH and undedianded labs. They deserve fittle optimism: the 
^.lers cferty, they hide more than drey reveal, and their mincfc 
^ often dc«ed. 

j kinds of batdgs are a long way from serving as textbook 
ce^ ol moa^ e^.&ral3on Yet the prd:ten. Gandhi might claim is 
not the fts^Yls but us we do not expect enou^ from them, or take 



the care to wage them creatively You wiJ have to adrm that vAen 
someone calls you a nasty name your first impulse is not to lSii"k of 
the opportunities for moral insight that such a confrcmiation offers 

It takes a great deed of effort to make a ^.t a po^tive rather than 
a negative affair, and one has to master the skills involwd. To 
Gandhi, fighting was an art that had to be kamed, and he stressed 
that nonviolent fighting in particular required '‘training of a different 
)Qnd.”5 

So it is good to learn how to fight effectively and creatively But 
even if we do not— even if we fi^t the ordinary, dirty way— our 
fighting may still be useful. It may bring submerged confiictE into the 
open and allow us to be aware of hidden points of view !f you and 
I weren’t criticized or even upbraided from time to time, we might 
suffer from the iliu^n that we are universally appreciated, and find 
ourselves entranced by an imprcdsably admirable seif-portraii. Suer 
views might lead us into unpleasaint dashes with reality farfrver down 
the road. 

Even an unending, seeming hopeles battle may have a hidden 
potential, for the very fact that a stalemate exists may cause the 
fighters to look for an aitemative to th^ mired, defensive pcstions 
Often it is only when we are exhausted fr£«n fight after tiiat we 
beepn to look for a less violent solution to our {xobtems. 

If you can believe that fighting and the ^arch fca" a peaceful sec- 
tion can be compatiKe. then you stend at die doorway to soipo- 
gmha, the approach to confrtxitation that encourages one to engage 
in confltot in order to find a aa’iution to it But before we take on 
setiyograho, we have to wrestle with the centra! concept rm which it 
15 based — Gandhi’s notion of truth — f(sr without it we have no w®y 
of knewdng vAich solution to k>c 4 c for. 



f 3 

How Do You Know 
When You’re Right? 

What may appear as truth to one person will often appear as untruth to 
another person But that need not worry the seeker ^ 


Truth is a word often burdened with a great weight of simphs- 
tc moralism, and it might be nice if we couSd avoid it in discussing 
Gandhi’s approach to peaceful fighting. Much as we might want to 
do that, however, we haven’t the option Gandhi’s term for this sort 
of fighting, safyagraha, begns with the word truth 

The term is pronounced “sut-yah-gruh-huh,” with a slightly 
greater emphasis on the second syllabic than the others. It was 
coined by Gandhi to describe the process of looking for the truthful 
aspects of each side’s position, trying to find a broad resolution that 
includes them all, and clinging to it. 

How do you know which aspects are more truthful than others'? 
How do you know a truthful resolution when you see it? And how, 
for that matter, do you know that there really is a truthful resolution 
to be had? The last question is the most fundamental, and it is the 
one with which we shall begin. 

The answer can be found in the word itself. The term Gandhi 
uses for truth, satya, is based on the Sansknt verb meaning to be It 
implies a connection between truth and existence. Truth, in this 
sense, is what is 2 

Most of us can accept this notion of truth with regard to the physi- 
cal world, truth in the scientific sense is verified by observable real- 
ity But what if our eyes deceive us or if the rcal'ty is too bttie or big, 
too opic or too c to beho d"? We are then forced to 
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accept as truth the ^egul^t^ patterns that can be through 

mathematiceil conclusions or lo^ca deduchoris When we cannot 
observe what is, logic can convince us that it is there, a hidden 
stratum of reality beneath the observable world. Quarks and neu- 
rons, for example, were discovered through scientific logic before 
they were observed in the laboratory 
That’s fine for physics, you may say. But what does this have to 
do with the world of choice and conflict'^ 

Gandhi believed there was a connection. He claimed that like the 
natural order, the realm of human values contains a level of truth 
deeper than what meets the eye For him, moral reality was as 
certain as physical reality; there is “truth in thought, truth in speech, 
truth in action He employed science as a metaphor for moral 
knowledge Just as there are laws of nature, reasoned Gandhi, there 
are laws of harmonious living. Our task is to seek them out, to 
“experiment with truth”'* the way a scientist might use a laboratory 
There was no doubt in Gandhi’s mind that eventually one could 
find the right way to act in any situation 
Moral reality is not so obvious as physical reality, and for many of 
us even to accept the existence of such a thing is largely an act of 
faith Gandhi himself implicitly conceded the point. He often spoke 
of truth in a religious sense: “Truth,” he stated, “is God For him 
the reverse was equally valid all of God and reli^on could be 
summed up as a search for truth. 

Many of us immediately assent to this way of thinking, but others 
of us are not such ready believers Gandhi’s conception of religion 
and truth may seem too much to take. Do I have to believe in this 
sort of moral reality, you may ask, to make any sense of Gandhi'^ 
His answer would be yes, for the notion of safyagra/ia is rooted m 
it But before you part company with Gandhi forever over this issue 
you should know that by his standards you may be more moral 
than you think. Consider how you would answer these questions 

• Do you believe in human rights? If so. you are affirming a belief 
in a higher moral order and accepting a conviction of Western thought 
that parallels Gandhi’s insistence on the dignity of all life. 

• Do you chafe at moral relattvism the notion that morafity 
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changes from one situation to another'? If so you would agree with 
Gandhi and most H ndus that some moral truths endure 

• Are you concerned about doing the nght thing even when you 
don’t have to? Then like Gandhi you have internalized your moral 
standards, and made them part of your life. 

* Do you resist following moral rules you don’t agree with? If so, 
it may be because your idea of morality, like Gandhi’s, is linked with 
the quality of life rather than with rules or regulations Like him, you 
may need to know why you should do something right, not just 
what you are supposed to do. 

In fact, Gandhi made a habit of chaDenging conventional morality 
more than most of us do. Even though he believed that there is a 
higher morality, he claimed no perfect knowledge of it, and re- 
garded all the usual wisdom about what is right and wrong as some- 
thing that needed to be continually reexamined. “True morality ’’ 
Gandhi argued, could not be found in “following the beaten 
track.”^ A good Gandhian fight, then, calls into question the truth 
fulness of every position, no matter how vaunted. 

Gandhi thought that moral truth, like the secrets of the physical 
universe, had been glimpsed only distantly and were only partially 
codified All the existing moral and legal codes, he felt, mirror the 
ultimate order in less than perfect ways. No one of them is intrinsi- 
cally more sacred than the others. Truth is wherever you find it 

That leads us back to the questons with which we began this 
section: where do we find truth, and how do we know it when we 
see it? 

Again, the Sanskrit word for truth gives a clue to the answer 
Satya is denved from sat, the verb denoting existence, the is verb, 
and this implies that the most fundamental truth is existence itself 

That which exists, lives. Something truthful, therefore, is life-af- 
firming, and a Gandhian respect for truth leads to an attitude of 
‘good Will towards all hfe.”'^ 

Let us consider how this might help the quanelling neighbors, Ms 
A and Mr B, decide which of them is nght We have already deter 
mined that the first th ng Ms A and Mr B need to do is to look for 
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the truthful aspects of their own positions. We can now define those 
aspects as the things that defend We, enhance life, allow life to flour- 
ish, and bring lives together in harmony. 

At the same time A and B need to toss out the untruthful aspects 
of their positions. These are those things that inhibit, denigrate, and 
destory life, and alienate one life from another. 

You may not find these definitions of truth and untruth to be very 
specific. Alas, it may not be possible to make them more so. Gandhi 
did not write about truth in any detail — not even with as much 
specificity as 1 have given here. Rather, he provided a basic stance 
for gauging truth, an attitude applicable to a wide range of circum 
stances. This attitude he called nonviolence' “not just harmlessness 
but a positive state”® that allows those who adopt it to disentangle 
hfe-affirming traits from destructive ones Sorting out truth from 
falsehood is arduous work, and is much of what a Gandhian fight is 
about. 

Since this task is based on an attitude rather than precise rules, it 
may appear to be a subjective matter. At one point, Gandhi seemed 
to say as much When a British committee of inquiry asked him 
about his concept of truth, and demanded to know who would have 
the right to determine it, Gandhi answered, “The individual him 
self.” But in any fight there is more than one individual involved, 
presumably each with different views of where the truth lies 
Wouldn’t that, the British official wanted to know, surely lead to 
confusion? Gandhi’s reply was enigmatic: “I do not think so 

It seems an odd reply because the heat of most fights — as Gandhi 
was surely aware — comes precisely from the confusion over where 
and on whose side die truth lies. Ms. A and Mr. B cannot both be 
completely right, even when they think they are. So truth is always 
a relative judgment Yet as we have seen, their views can both be 
partiolfy true. The reason for this, according to Gandhi, is that both 
views are based on one absolute idea of truth. This truth is as ineffa 
ble as it is absolute, however, and our perception of it is always truth 
with a small t, a proximate vision. Our version of truth is the best we 
can have but because it is ixjt Truth with a capital T it can always 
be and So akrxrthcr s view of truth need 
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not lead to confusion as Gandhi said but to the possibility of Im- 
proving our own view. 

Fortunately, in many instances the truthful, life-affirming choice 
becomes obvious to all. The choice between giving one’s money to 
the needy or buying some useless extravagance, for example, 
should not ordinarily require a great deal of moral reflection. 

In other cases even Gandhi might admit that the right choice is 
not so quickly at hand — as when the purchase of something that 
may seem opulent, such as a new car, may lead to greater freedom 
and opportunities for social service. Either choice — to buy the car or 
not to buy it — entails a mixture of truth and deception. The object 
then is to avoid either of these choices, and find some way of retain 
ing the positive aspects of both while discarding the negative m 
each: purchasing a second-hand vehicle for less money, for in 
stance. By transcending the need to choose between the original 
options, we’ve moved closer to the Truth. 

In the case of the quarreling neighbors, A and B, we might put 
their mutual desire to nurture the disputed land on the life-affirming 
side of the moral ledger, but their desire to possess it on the destruc 
tive side. The resolution is close at hand: by sharing the land and 
creating a garden, they can retain their nurturing tendencies and 
discard the possessive ones. 

In this case, as in all Gandhian fights, the resolution is to be found 
in the situation itself Both sides felt responsible for the land and 
wanted to do something creative with it But they did not recilize that 
their responsibility could be shared and their creativity enhanced if 
they worked together. The truthful elements were waiting to be un 
covered and pieced together to form a whole. 

Once you have decided that a certain solution to a conflict meets 
the criterion of truthfulness, then you are under an obligation to 
hold onto it, and to fight for it Yet the troubling thing about Gan 
dhi’s notion of truth is that you never have the luxury of knowing 
for certain that you are right, even though you may feel that you 
are. Even though you devote most of your energies in a fight 
towards having your version of the truth exxcpted as the rightful 
one would have you retain some nterest in continu ng to 
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ook for an €V€n more trufhfu. answer Thus you must not only fight 
for what you think is right, you must fight with it Even if Ms. A finds 
an old deed in her attic proving her legal right to the land, she might 
still be persuaded that Mr B possesses a stronger moral claim than 
she does — especially if he demonstrates how much better off they 
would both be if they shared the gardening 

It is possible that even at the very end of a struggle, Gandhian 
fighters may see that their version of truth has been limited all along, 
and may then switch to a different position In one of Gandhi’s own 
political campaigns, he claimed that his “interpretation [was] found 
to be incorrect.” In order to “mend the error” he had to “start the 
movement over again. 

As vexing as it may seem, some would say that this open-ended 
quality in Gandhi's understanding of truth is just what saves it from 
the rigidity of moralism. Satyagraha does not offer certainty It pro- 
vides the license to hunt for truth, not a certificate that it is in hand 


Violence: The Breakdown 
of a Fight 

One single act of violence would have lost their cause ^ 


Gandhi has so often been identified with the notion of nonvio- 
lence that up to this point in our discussion I have scarcely needed 
to mention the term. Yet the idea is not as self-evident as it may 
appear. Even those who know that Gandhi favored nonviolence 
may not know why he did so, or why it was so central to his ap 
proach 

Nonviolence, according to Gandhi, is the litmus test of'tmth 
When Ms A and Mr B were puzzling over their options and trynng 
to decide which solution to choose to resolve their small quarrel, 
Gandhi might have guided them with this advice: if it involves vio- 
lence, throw it out. 

The reason for this is that in Gandhi’s lexicon, violence is very 
close to being the same thing as untruth. It stands for all the same 
traits — the obstructive, destructive, life-negating, alienating tenden- 
cies — that one finds in the camp opposite from truthfulness. The 
term that Gandhi used for \holence, himsa, is a Sanskrit word that 
means “the desire to harm.”^ By extension, then, Gandhi used him- 
sa to describe anything that violates — in a physical, mental or emo 
tional way — the integrity of something living. And he meant for it to 
include the very attitude of wantng that violence to come about, 
hurting other people “by every e\nl thought.”^ 

Ahimsa, “nonviolence,” is therefore much more than the absence 
of destruction It is the absence of the desire to destroy Or put in 
more positive teims t is the pr e of the desfre to nurture and 
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Gandhi often compared t with the Christian notion of sclf^ving 
love. 

In the context of conflict, ahitnsa means not harrning your oppo 
nents, not wanting to harm them, and being concerned about their 
welfare. Like Jesus’ injunction to love your enemy and “turn the 
other cheek” Gandhi’s adwce weis to “do good even to the evil- 
doer. Gandhi would have been moved by the way in' which Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., and his freedom fighters in Alabama refused to 
counter violence with violence, even when they were beaten and 
attacked by guard dogs. He would have been even more impressed 
by the way in which King’s followers prayed for those who abused 
them. 

Being nonviolent, therefore, is more than just a matter of not 
stnlcng back. And violence is more than the simple use of physical 
strength. Gandhi’s enlarged definition of the term includes any sort 
of coercion, be it physical, verbal, or emotional, and he decnes even 
the intent to coerce. Judged by this standard, many of us fight vio- 
lently even though we are civil when we do so. 

In fact, according to Gandhian thought, most fights we know arc 
violent They are violent not only when one side pummels the 
other, but when it employs schemes of manipulation behind closed 
doors. Mr. B is violent if he threatens to blackmail Ms. A, and she is 
violent if she retaliates by tricking him into submission. 

You may agree with Gandhi that these are violent scenes, and 
familiar ones at that In fact, these images may be your picture of 
what conflict is all about It is hard to ima^ne a fight without them 
Wc might understand why someone who dislikes such brutalities 
would avead a fight but it is more difficult to understand why some- 
one like Gandhi who likes to fight would refuse to resort to manipu- 
lation and phy^cal force. Why did he consider these tactics useless"? 

The answer is simple; violence negates life. Pummeling, schem- 
ing, blackmailing, tricking — ^none of these things is conducive to a 
search for truth; none of these affirms life. 

These acts are destructive even if they do not physically destroy, 
for in Gandhi’s view coercion and violence are virtually the same If 
coerce, you destroy the will and freedom of other person and 
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that, he reasoned, is as harmful as hurting the body Gandhi said 
that any tactic that employs coercion ceases to be moral ^ 

When coercion inhibits the freedom of one of the fighters, it inhib- 
its the freedom of the fight. The Gandhian fight involves a give and 
take between opponents. In that free-for-al! of ideas, an alternative 
to the conflict will appear, one that both sides can agree on and 
affirm 

A person cannot think reflectively with a gun at the head. If a boss 
gives her subordinate ten minutes to either agree to a policy position 
or be fired, it is doubtful that the subordinate will offer creative 
alternatives to her position. They should come to terms with each 
other’s ideas on their own, without pressure. According to Gandhi, 
if we are searching for truth we must “guarantee to our opponents 
the same freedom we claim for ourselves,”® Coercion short-circuits 
the process of searching for a solution; as soon as coercion enters, 
openness is gone. 

Coercion is harmful, but Gandhi did not regard all forms of force 
as coercive, and we should not imagine his approach as being pure 
ly pleasant and quiescent. He employed many pressure tactics — 
stakes, boycotts, demonstrations, and other forms of noncoopera- 
bon — but he claimed that he used them only to bring an issue force- 
fully to an opponent’s attention. It is on such tactics that a Gandhian 
fighter should rely. An opponent may be abnormally dull, obstinate 
and thick-skinned, for instance, and it may require a lot of noise and 
shaking to gain his or her attention. But such measures are not 
necessarily coercive. Coercion applies only to tactics that arc used to 
force an opponent beyond his or her will, and leave that opponent 
no choice but to capitulate. 

This kind of coercion is forbidden even when the Gandhian fight- 
ers arc convinced that the whole truth is on their side. As we have 
seen before, that is never quite the case, for even tae most un- 
scrupulous fighters still retain one trump ceurd: their right to live, and 
to do so and with dignity Since coercion violates tiiat 

n^t, it always creates untruth when it e for a npble 
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fighting dirty it is not fighting at al If we use brute force Gandhi 
said It means that we want our opponent to do by force that 
which we desire but he does not, and if such a use of force by u$ is 
justifiable, surely he is entitled to do likewise ” In that event, Gandhi 
thought “v;e should never come to an agreement. We may simply 
fancy, like the blind horse moving in a circle round a milt, that we 
are making progress 

But you may have thought of special cases If you are involved in 
a basic2tlly nonviolent struggle and need only a touch of coercion to 
pull through to victory at the last moment, wouldn’t it be justified'? 
Or if your side h2is disavowed the use of coercion but the other side 
has not, is the fight still a valid fight? 

These questions have different answers. 

With regard to the first, the matter of whether a little coercion can 
be mixed in with safyagraha, the answer is no. According to Gan- 
dhian theory, no amount of coercion can ever be condoned Gan- 
dhi once prohibited his followers from even saying “shame, shame ’ 
to persuade people to adopt his way.® Any use of coercion, then, 
signals that the normal course of satyagraha has been abandoned 

The reason for this is that violent tactics counteract and disable 
nonviolent ones, and ultimately discredit the whole truth-searching 
process. If the Russian and American governments arc busily testing 
new nuclear weapons at the same time they are negotiating limita 
tions on old ones, it ceists doubt on both sides’ sincenty. And if our 
fincnds, A and B, spice their exchanges with manipulative words — or 
worse, if they threaten each other with lawsuits at each difficult junc 
ture of the dispute — it is unlikely they will establish the fragile bond 
of trust that is essential to the Gandhian approach In fact, any at 
tempts at satyografiQ by A in such a situation would probably be 
regarded by B as some sort of mischief, a ploy 

What if Ms. A refuses to succumb to the temptation to be coer 
ave, but her opponent, Mr. B, shows no such restraint? Can she still 
conduct sofyagraho? 

The answer to this second question is somewhat different from 
the er to the first Regardless of what her opponent does as 
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long as she is following the Gandhian rules, Ms A is stll engaged in 
satyagraha Her task of searching for a truthful resolution is definite- 
ly complicated, however, by the problem of trying to get B to come 
around, abandon his coercive tactics, and join her in a search for a 
Gandhian alternative 

Many conflicts in which you and 1 have been involved are of this 
difficult sort, in which only one side — somehow it seems always to 
be our own — is interested in playing fair It Is difficult to imagine 
satyagroha in such cases — so difficult, you may feel, as to be impos 
sible If B has armed himself to the teeth and is ready to adopt 
coercive measures, could he be persuaded to abandon them by 
someone who is not so armed or so eager? He has the ability to 
create fear, after all, and it seems unlikely that he could easily be 
talked into jettisoning this source of strength without some indication 
that it would be to his advantage to do so. 

In fact this is just what Gandhi tried to do when faced with similar 
opponents — convince them that his viewpoint was valid for their 
side as well as for his own. In a labor dispute on an indigo planta 
hon, for instance. Gandhi had been ordered by the court to leave 
the area, but he was able to convince the authorities that their pur 
poses were better served not by opposing his investigation of unjust 
labor conditions, but by joining him The district ma^strate had ac 
cepted the plantation owners’ assertion that there were no wrong 
doings to be uncovered. But when Gandhi’s investigation demon 
strated the contrary, the judge professed embarrassment that he had 
not found these matters on his own, and he supported Gandhi’s 
inquiry. 

If Ms A is trying to wage a Gandhian fight she will have to do 
what Gandhi did: demonstrate to Mr. B how sensible her approach 
to the problem is, even from his point of view And we shall see how 
she could try to do just that. But one thing is always forbidden. Even 
in the face of violent force she is not allowed to use that sort of 
force m return or else the fun tal fight, the fight for pnnaples 


for that primal principle of truth the affirmation of fife 
who take a nonviotent starrd witness to that, even if nc 
comes across to the opposing side. For that reason, Gai 
ers have no reason to abandon a struggle out of fe< 
opponents may use violence against them. The only v 
have to fear is their owa 



What to Do with a 
Recalcitrant Opponent 

An opponent is not always bad simply because he opposes ^ 


There may have been times when you have faced an oppo- 
nent even more troubling than one who fights dirty — one who 
refuses to fight at all. Such a person may at first staunchly refuse to 
respond or to communicate with you, and then later, after he or she 
has built up a massive store of resentment lash out in a vicious 
attack 

These moments are among the most difficult in a fight, and unfor- 
tunately they are very common. Sometimes those to whom we are 
closest — an old fnend or a close co-worker— -will hesitate to re- 
spond if they are unwilling or afraid to fight More frequently, how- 
ever, it is proud and distant opponents who close themselves off 
and refuse to take us seriously. Large organizations often seem to be 
like that, as do some people who arc in positions of power much 
greater than our own 

Gandhi had to fight just such foes The civility of the British in 
their response to the Indian movement for independence is highly 
overrated by those who feel that Gandhi’s opponents were an easy 
mark for the nonwolent method. When Gandhi began his cam- 
paigns, the British offiaals were cold, inflexible and uninterested in 
conversation with that “naked fakir,” as ChurchiB once called him 
When the British efid respond their messages were terse, negative, 
and sometimes accompanied by military force. The British rule was 
even capable of mass murder, as in the massacre at Amritsar in 
1919 



So Gandhi 5 adversaries were not always aich gentle folk, and 
some of our own opponents cilso can be inflexible, intransigent, and 
even ruthless. The quarrelling neighbors we have been observing in 
this book— basically decent people — have scarcely prepared us for 
this sort of opposition All they needed was a little encouragement, 
and off they went down the nonviolent path 

But let’s imagine that mild-mannered neighbor B has moved out 
A new neighbor, Mr. C, moves in, and Ms. A watches him with 
mounting apprehension. He’s a cantankerous old crank, that C, and 
doesn’t mind anyone saying so. He quickly takes over Mr B’s side 
of the argument and defends it with a stolid intransigence. What is 
the hapless neighbor A to do? 

The stage is set for a dreadful encounter The question that dis 
turbs Ms. A when she confronts this nasty new neighbor is the same 
one that any of us might raise In a similar conflict, when the oppo- 
nent is cranky, suspicious, recalcitrant, what can we do? 

Fight, Gandhi would answer, in the same way as if the opponent 
were pleasant, generous, and flexible As we have observed in the 
previous chapter, a Gandhian is constrained to follow satyagraha 
regardless of the intentions of the opponent Just because the oppo- 
nent is uninterested in searching for a truthful resolution, this need 
not hinder the Gandhian from looking for one alone. 

Gandhi’s answer ts not easy, and fortunately it is not the last 
word. He would also say that although the rules are fundamentally 
the same regardless of the enemy and the way he or she fights, the 
way they are applied may differ substantially depending on the 
atuafron. 

The approach needs to be adjusted in situations when the oppo- 
nente are dogged and unyielding, for instance In such cases Gan- 
dhians arc saddled with a dual responsibility At the same time that 
they are trying to search for a truthful alternative, they have to try to 
involve their opponents in the fight And while they are tryiing to 
engage their opponents and challenge them, they are trying to push 
on toward the Gandhian goal of a truthful alternative without undu- 
ly alienating their foes. They are trying not to “condemn but con- 
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vert, to use G^^ndh s words ^ And at these times Gimdhian filters 
arc walking a tightrope. 

Take the case of poor A with her new neighbor The initial step in 
the safyagraha process is to separate out the truthful and untruthful 
postures on each side of the dispute, and she may have to do it on 
her own. Neighbor C may show no interest in the procedure at all 
Perhaps the only way she can involve him is to apprise him of what 
she is doing and hope that he will take interest in the process and 
join in. 

It IS important that she let him know what she is doing because in 
addition to conducting satyagraha, she is trying to convince her op 
ponent that the fight is worth his effort. In order for him to acknowl- 
edge that, Mr. C will have to know that Ms. A is not only fighting for 
her own side — as an ordinary fighter might do — but that she has his 
welfare in mind as well, Such a realization may pique his interest- 
why, he may ask, would she want to defend him? Curiosity may 
propel him into the debate 

But maybe not. His cunosity may stay unmoved, and his re 
sponse to Ms A’s friendly discussion of the divergence between 
their points of view may be nothing more than a snarl. 

He may remain incommunicative even when Ms A puts together 
the truthful aspects of both their positions in a proposal for a resolu 
tion to the conflict. Again, she must let Mr. C know what she is up 
to, what kind of Gandhian alternative she has formulated, and how 
it will benefit him. Again there may be silence from his side. 

At this point Ms, A will have to make a decision. She heis to 
decide whether she will wait until Mr. C joins her, or whether she 
will try to create the alternative alone The first option would require 
her to mount a campaign to bnng C to her side; the second would 
allow her to proceed as if her neighbor had already agreed. 

Let’s say she chooses the second option and tries to make the 
solution work on her own, As we soon shall see, she may be quickly 
thrust back to the first option, that of mounting a campaign to win 
Mr C over. But at this point she is optimistic. She hopes that if Mr 
C sees how interesting and mutually beneficial her solution is, he — 


like Gandhi s adversaries m the indigo plantaton labor dispute— wi 
quickly embrace it 

So she begins Let s say the soluton she chooses is the same one 
we discussed before, when amiable Mr. B was her neighbor. She 
tries to turn the disputed land into a common garden. The unpleas- 
ant Mr. C glowers a bit, but she ignores his stares and begins buying 
seeds and planting fruit trees and acting as if the conflict were over 

It is possible that neighbor C might immediately see the virtues of 
neighbor A’s solution and rush to join her in her display of horticul- 
tural zeal. But then, maybe not. Perhaps he might simply tolerate 
the whole affair, cloaking his distaste in heavy silence At one level 
this would make things easy enough for neighbor A But if she were 
truly attempting a Gandhian fight, she would not be satisfied with 
that She would have to continue the stmggle to mend the underly- 
ing differences on her own. 

But things could be worse. What if neighbor C is neither so en- 
thusiastic as the first response suggests nor so indifferent as the sec- 
ond implies? What if he builds a fence around the disputed area, 
keeps neighbor A and her fruit trees out and threatens her with a 
shovel? Then she is faced with having to adopt the other task — 
launching a campaign to get him to reverse his mood — at the same 
time that she continues to try to create the garden. 

What Ms. A does from here on is largely up to her imagination, 
there are no set tactics for a Gandhian fight. But there are con 
straints: she is not allowed to harm Mr. C, for instance, or treat him 
as the unyielding boor he appears to be. Gandhi would “resolutely 
refuse” to allow her — or us — “to consider opponents as enemies 
She is not allowed to do anything that would close off communica- 
tion, or so limit her options that she could not change direction if 
necessary. 

But she is allowed — in fact Gandhi would require her — to keep 
the issue alive She is also obligated to let Mr, C know exactly what 
she thinks of his actions, and how she feels their fight could be 
resolved. And Gandhi would have her express this as forcefully as 
posable. He claimed that his prohibition against “the vilification of 
the opponent” did not exclude “a truthful characterization of his 


acts.”'‘ Gandhi would certainly approve if Ms. A wanted to express 
to Mr. C her “truthful characterization’’ of his hostile activities. She 
might begin by writings letters to him, and she might, even mobilize 
the support of the local garden society to help her do so. In extreme 
frustration, she might even picket his house in order to drive her 
truthful characterization home. 

But wait, these last two measures may sound to you more like 
coercion than nonviolence Would Gandhi defend them? 

He might To Gandhi, the issue would be whether the measures 
are coercive, or whether they are merely dramatic and forceful ways 
of making a point As we have seen, Gandhi prized freedom of 
choice. He said tfiat “no action which is not voluntary can be called 
moral The question, then, is whether Mr. C is allowed to make 
choices in the struggle out of his own free will. If he has no room for 
independent action and can only acquiesce, then sotyagraha has 
gone astray 

Let’s say that this is not the czise. Mr. C is quite free to throw 
away the letters from the garden society if he pleases. He is equally 
able to close his blinds to the scene of Ms. A parading with her 
picket signs in front of his lawn. Gandhi’s view, then, would be that 
the battle is still on and it is still a fair fight 

It may seem easy enough to arrive at this conclusion in this case, 
but not all situations are so clear. What if Mr. C perceived himself as 
barricaded in his house by the very same actions that Ms. A re- 
garded as being civil and mild? Gandhi’s own campaigns were 
sometimes perceived as coercive, and faulted as such, though 
Gandhi usually denied the charge. It is occasionally a tricky matter 
to determine whether a tactic is coercive, and we will want to rctiim 
to this issue later. For now, however, the point is this, recalcitrant 
opponents need not deter Gandhian fighters from waging Gandhian 
fights. But the opponents will require compassion from their Gan- 
dhian adversaries, and the fights will demand a great deal of in- 
genuity if they are to be waged both forcefully and nonviolently at 
the same time 
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The Weapon; 

The Goal Itself 

If we take care of the means, sooner or later we are bound to reach the 
ends ^ 


The Gandhian way of fighting seems to present a dilemma 
Even while you are in the midst of trying to fend off a persistent 
opponent, you are expected to tend to the differences of principle 
that lie beneath the conflict. Both tasks command your attention 
and they seem to point you in opposite directions. It is difficult for 
Ms A to search for a solution to her disagreement with the cantank 
erous Mr. C and at the same time try to prevent him from levelling 
her with his shovel Which task, you may wonder, should she — and 
you — attend to first? 

The Gandhian approach would have you avoid making this 
choice, and circumvent the dilemma m an ingenious way by mak 
ing the truthful alternative the method of resisting your opponent If 
your opponent has not totally limited your options, then you can 
fight in the most direct way a Gandhian can- you can simply start 
carrying out your alternative to the conflict as if you had already 
won the right to do so 

Gandhi himself did this on several occasions while spearheading 
India’s struggle for independence from the British. The truth for 
which Gandhi saw himself fighting was not just a state of political 
independence, but a self-reliance to undergird that independence 
He wanted India not only to sever its colonial ties, but also to bolster 
its own internal economic and political system The British, needless 
to say, wanted India to do neither. 

One manifestation of the British control over the Indian economy 
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was the system of taxation A heavy tax was imposed by the British 
on even the most basic of commodities, such as salt. Gandhi pro- 
tested this system, and in a letter to the British viceroy claimed that 
the tax on salt seemed to be “designed to crush the very life” out of 
the average Indian.^ So one remarkable day Gandhi marched to the 
sea, accompanied by tens of thousands of followers, and began 
collecting the salt himself, despite a government interdiction 

In another expression of the same determination, he urged his 
compatriots to boycott Bntish textile imports by developing a cot- 
tage industry based on the family spinning wheel Gandhi encour 
aged them to throw away their British-made clothes — consign them 
to the flames— and “make the spinning wheel not only a symbol of 
simplicity and economic freedom, but also a symbol of peace ”3 
The spinning wheel became so powerful a symbol, in fact, that the 
Congress party adopted it as an insignia And the wheel that is now 
enshrined at the center of India’s national flag cames more than one 
meaning; it is an ancient symbol of nghteous rule and a reminder of 
Gandhi’s defiant spinning wheel 

In these cases — Gandhi’s salt march and his use of the spinning 
wheel as a method of protest — the means and the ends were the 
same. There was an “inviolable connection,” Gandhi said, “be 
tween them Economic independence, as exemplified in the pro- 
duction of salt and textiles free from British taxes and industnal 
monopolies, was exactly the sort of thing he thought an indepen- 
dent, self-reliant nation should be about. So Gandhi and his compa- 
tnots began carrying out that goal, and the very act of doing it 
became a pnme weapon in their struggle to resist the British The 
goal was the means. 

But Gandhi took this equation and used it in the opposite way as 
well, treating the means as the goal By using nonviolence in his 
strategy for social change Gandhi hoped to ensure that the new 
Indian society to emerge from the struggle would be nonviolent too 
If you attempt to use violent means to achieve a peaceful end 
Gandhi argued, you will fail. You cannot justify destroying a country 
in order to save it Gandhi thought that the purest goals could “nev- 
er justify impure or violent action. 

Actions arc hab tf ng. If you use coercion once, you m 
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the likel hood that you wi use it aga n and with every coercive act 
you bu d up a store of i wi in your opponent that decreases the 
possibility of a genuine resolution Harmony, in such cases, recedes 
farther and farther from sight 

When Gandhi said “as the means, so the ends,”* he meant this 
dictum not just as a prescription to tailor your methods to your goals 
but as a statement of fact. To him it was clear that what you get out 
of a struggle depends upon what you put into it He felt that the 
great failure of socialism in the Soviet Union stemmed from a choice 
Soviet leaders made early on. In using an army to vault their new 
regime to power, the Communists installed a military dictatorship 
that imposed itself on the Russian people. The lesson to be learned 
from the Soviet experience, thought Gandhi, was this, if you use 
vtolence as a strategy for political change, you end up with a politi- 
cal order based on violence. If you do not want that, then you have 
to plan your strategy for change differently. 

Take the quarrel between Ms A and her neighbor. She could 
build a fence, and that would be her means of staking claim to the 
disputed territory. But then that fence would become a part of the 
outcome, a permanent addition to the landscape. If she dreads the 
sight of fences the victory would be a hollow one Even though it 
might be less effective in controlling Mr. C, creating a garden would 
be more effective in moving her toward the goal — especially, of 
course, if a garden is precisely the goal she has in mind. And the 
very act of creating the garden would be her method of protesting 
Mr C’s ideas of what to do with the disputed space. 

So it seems Ms. A is going to have to think about her method of 
getting her way as well as the outcome she would like to achieve 
Her means will affect her ends. If one of her long-range goals for 
hving with her neighbor is a cordial, reasonable, and open relation 
ship, then she should prepare the ground by adopttng these traits at 
the very outset of the dispute. She should employ her end as a 
means, in order for the means to become the end. 

Trying to find the correct means for fighting — not just formulating 
the correct ‘ ‘ increasingiy important to Gandhi dunng 

his later years. Especially n the last fifteen yeais of hs Hfc when be 
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was relieved of the day to-day pressures of polrtKal ^eadetsh p, 
Gandhi focused on activities that would lead away from “impure or 
violent action”^ and produce hfe-affirming goals as a natural conse- 
quence 

This focus of Gandhi’s may be helpful to remember on those 
occasions when we are in the heat of a fight and a truthful solution 
does not seem easily at hand. The punty of the fighting should then 
be our immediate goal For if the fight is waged nonvLoiently and 
openly and in a life-affirming way, in time the truthful options will 
emerge. 

For that reason a goal is not always necessary. In fact, sometimes 
a goal — even a proximate, temporary one — might even get in the 
way. If Ms A is obsessed with a garden as the only valid solution to 
the conflict, she may close her mind to an even more interesting 
possibility for using that small piece of land If she were genuinely 
open to Mr C’s ideas and encouraged him to formulate a solution 
of his own, he might come up wtith one that would go beyond her 
own idea of a garden He might want to plant a row of apple trees, 
for instance. The trees would provide him with a demarcation of 
territory and at the same time ^ve her greenery and vegetables So 
her own aims would be achieved, but in a way she had not quite 
envisioned herself And her exposure to this new possibility would 
have come through being willing to focus, for a time, on the means 
— an open dialogue with her neighbor — rather than the end 

The ideal Gandhian way of thinking about the matter, however, is 
to do away with the distinction between means and ends altogether 
Gandhi saw the relationship between these two not in the mechani 
cal cause-and-effect way that we usually do; instead, he saw the 
relationship as hydraulic, with one flowing naturally from the other 
He also employed a biological metaphor, describing the connection 
between the means and the ends as that between a seed and the 
tree that emerges naturally from it 

If Gandhi was right and the means and the ends are intertwined 
inextricably, then our fighting can become disarmingly unconven 
tional We can use a temporary goal as a means of fighting eind then 
abandon t at the moment when rt is no longer relevant to the fight 
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Or we can fight without a specifx: goa. at the outset, and hope that 
our way of fighting will allow one to emerge. The point of doing this 
IS not to confuse the opponent, but to demonstrate a pattern of 
living in which means and ends have no meaning apart from one 
another. Our way of fighting should itself bear the integrity we 
would like to achieve in the outcome of the struggle For as Gandhi 
found, some struggles never end, and the only peace to be found is 
the peace one gains from meeting violence in a nonviolent way. 


The Power of 
Noncooperation 

The first principle of nonviolent acton is that of noncooperation with 
everything humiliating ^ 


Let us say that during a fight you have tried to do exactly what 
the Gandhian approach would have you do: use the goal as a 
means and the means as a goal. But in both of these ventures, emd 
jn every other Gandhian move that you would like to make, you are 
blocked. Your opponent has you checked, either physically or psy 
chologically 

There are times when we seem to be forced to play the game by 
the other person’s rules rather than by Gandhi’s. It would be nice if 
we could always wage fights in the Gandhian way and contend with 
one another ©n the level of pnnciples. We would rather engage our 
opponents in a struggle to find the truth in each side’s positions than 
be defenave and protective and wary of devious assaults But this is 
not always possible. 

Perhaps it is least possible at the very outset of a fight It is then 
that powerful opponents seem to have the greatest leverage Their 
pnvileged positions allow them to stifle our grand plan to wage a 
Gandhian fight 

If the unpleasant Mr C, for instance, happens to be Ms. A’ s boss 
or her landlord or the chair of the city housing board to which 
boundary disputes are referred, Ms. A is in a tight position. He ap- 
pears to possess the luxury of being able to refuse to fight and being 
able to intimidate her into abandoning the fight as well If Mr. C is 
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her landlord and not only builds the fence, but lets her know that he 
IS adding half of the expense of building it onto her rent, what is she 
to do? Her dilemma is whether she should play the game according 
to his rules, rules she regards as unjust, 

Gandhi’s political strategies were often thwarted by just such 
powerful opponents. His first experiments with sati/agraha as a tech- 
nique were undertaken in South Africa, and were conducted in a 
situation in which the opponent seemed to define all the rules of the 
game — unjust rules at that. And there were many times when his 
options seemed as severely limited as Ms A’s. 

He discovered that as a person of color he was not allowed to 
nde in the first class compartments of trains. If he were to ride at all, 
he would have to do so third class. To Gandhi this would have been 
tantamount to lending his tacit support to a practice he regarded as 
shameful and worse. When Gandhi boarded the train, he did not 
have the luxury of discussing with the authorities the principles at 
Bsue, or presenting an alternative resolution to the difficulty. Rather, 
he was faced with havfing to decide whether to go along with their 
system of racial segregation. Gandhi decided, and he refused to 
have anything to do ufith the arrangement. He sat where he 
pleased, first class, and was promptly bounced from the train 

This may not seem much tike scOyagraba, but in fact it is often its 
first step: “noncooperation with everything humiliating," as Gandhi 
put it,^ Such an act of defiance may eventually lead to a satyagraha 
solution if it allows the fighters to sever ties with an unjust and turbu- 
lent past and make way for a more fair and harmonious future. 

Noncooperation was not invented by Gandhi. The practice of 
hartal, which is much like the tactic of going on strike, is a familiar 
method of protest in India, and in the West various forms of passive 
resistance have proven effective in making an opponent more open 
to resolving a conflict. Hungarieins in the mid-nineteenth century 
refused to pay taxes to the Austrian emperor Franz Josef, and in so 
dc»ng succeeded in being allowed to create their own constitution 
The Boston Tea Party in the century preceding that was a similar 
of r to ungustly appfied taxes and In this century 
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forms of noncooperabon were used by Jews, Danes, Norwegians, 
and many others against the invading Nazis. In even more recent 
years, Americans have refused to sit in the backs of buses, burned 
their draft cards, and withheld taxes as a symbolic protest against 
military spending For many modern activists passive resistance 
seems to have become the political tactic of preference 
The most familiar form of noncooperation in the modem West is 
not political, however, but economic, the labor strike Demands for 
wages, better working conditions, and shorter hours are frequently 
on the strikers’ lists. By walking out on their jobs, laborers are often 
able to cripple production and force factory managers to come to 
the bargaining table 

From a Gandhian point of view, though, strikes have their dan 
gers. The strikers’ demands may seem just, but the way in which the 
stnke is waged can render it coercive and therefore incompabble 
with a Gandhian approach To determine whether coercion is really 
at issue, one must look at the facte of each case to see whether the 
stnke took place in the context of reconciliation between workers 
and managers, and whether the workers allowed their opponents an 
equal voice in negotiating the outcome. If that framework is absent, 
then a strike is a form of coercion and would be wrong in Gandhian 
terms 

So Gandhi would not approve of all campaigns of noncoopera* 
bon, even those that may appear benign. The justice of the de- 
mands is no guarantee that a labor strike, a campaign of passive 
resistance, or any other form of noncooperation ought to be con- 
sidered moral The key is whether the action is conducted as a part 
of satyagrofia. There are times when it is appropriate to refuse to 
cooperate, and times when it is not 
Gandhi asserted that the difference between his form of noncoop- 
eration and the passive resistance that others had sometimes em- 
ployed was as great as the difference between “the North Pole and 
the South.” According to Gandhi, 

Pasave resistance has been conceived as a weapon of the weak and 
docs not the use of physcai force or for the p 
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of ga n ng one s end whereas satifagraha has been conce ved as a 
weapon of the strongest and excudes the use of vioence rs any 
shape or form.^ 

An unacceptable form of passive resistance, then, is one that is 
coerdve. Gandhian noncooperation, by contrast, is never that, and 
can rightly be employed only as a means of disengaging both par 
hapants from their narrow positions in a fight. If an existing conflict 
has become so rigidified that participants cannot move toward the 
Gandhian goal of an alternative order, then noncooperation may be 
the only way to break the logjam. That rnove is apt to be disruptive 
and to catch the opponent off guard, but the disruption should not 
be used to make the opponent comply unwillingly. 

in the case of Ms A and Mr C, for example, even if Ms. A feels 
that she has no options in the fight, she can refuse to go along with 
anything that seems to her to be patently wrong. She can refuse to 
pay tiie portion of the rent that is earmarked for the fence, for in- 
stance And she can resist anything else connected with what she 
feels is Cs misguided and self-serving attempt to resolve the issue m 
his own favor. She might even slip through the fence and go on 
planting the garden on his side as well as hers. The point would be 
to show him what he’s missing by sticking so obstinately to his own 
preconceptions. Her actions may well be regarded as impudent by 
Mr C, however, and she may well risk verba! abuse or arrest or 
some other form of retaliation from him. But there is also the possi- 
bility that Mr. C may be shocked enough at her refusal to go along 
with his commands that he will enter into a new phase of dialogue 
Then true satj^agraha might finally commence 
It may seem that even this degree of noncooperation involves an 
element of force. And so it does: noncooperation is a kind of force 
fulness But as we have seen, the Gandhian fighter makes a great 
distinction between force that coerces and force that encourages 
In the Gandhian view, the latter is the only acceptable kind of 
force. Gandhi assumed that most people, given the chance and a 
httle encouragement, would want to do the right thing. He placed 
great faith in human nature, and felt that free choice was the 
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prerequisite to a moral resohjbon. People had to have the Hbcrty to 
do evil,” Gandhi reasoned, “before they have the ability to do 
good.”'' 

Noncoercive force allows an opponent to make a free choice, 
even though it presents the truthful option in a forceful way Coer- 
cive force, on the other hand, permits no options other than that 
intended by the one who forces. For that reason, coercive force is a 
form of violence. It lowers the opponent’s dignity to the level of a 
caged animal. Even though it may be called nonviolent passive re- 
sistance and there may be no physical force involved, if the force is 
coercive it bears the mark of violence all the same In Gandhi’s 
lexicon, only an approach that is genuinely noncoercive can be 
called nonviolent. 

It may appear that only a thin line separates these two sorts of 
force, but to Gandhians that hairsbreadth makes all the difference 
Those who try to follow the Gandhian rules are well aware that the 
achievements of many of their fights, including those waged by 
Gandhi himself, have been discounted as coercion masquerading as 
nonviolence. Though they deny these accusations, the criticism has 
made Gandhians especially sensitive to the distinction between non- 
violent force and coercion Much energy and soulsearching have 
been spent deliberating over the difference, even — in fact especially 
— in the midst of a battle. 

There is a good reason why noncooperation may look like coer- 
cion even when it is not: the refusal to submit to a command can be 
quite empowenng. The weak and defenseless Ms. A may suddenly 
appear strong if she refuses to cooperate with the pjowerful Mr C 
She becomes a threat to his orderly world, and that ability to disrupt 
and alter his life gives her a degree of power that she previously did 
not have 

She is in an especially good position to wield the weapon of un- 
predictability. She has the ability to incapacitate a system of author- 
ity simply by refusing to go along with it at some point that only she 
has the power to determine. This power has been described as 

moral lu ptsu, ^ since the who uses it can throw an oppo- 
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nent off balance by refusing to respond n kind to a blow or a taunt 
or an unjust ru e 

Such actions often require great courage, for the response to 
them is apt to be fury, even violence. The opponents may have 
thought they were dealing with someone of little consequence, and 
now find that weakling challenging their authority, threatening to 
disrupt their orderly world. When Martin Luther King, Jr., and his 
fellow fighters for civil rights refused to cooperate with racially dis- 
criminatory laws and practices, die response from many in authonty 
was vitriolic. And in some tragic cases, blood was shed and lives 
were lost 

The response of upper caste people in India to the protests of 
Untouchables has frequently been the same. The tactic of noncoop- 
eration has traditionally been the major weapon — often the only 
weapon — that Untouchables have been able to employ. For that 
reason, Gandhian protests on behalf of and by Untouchables have 
often employed the technique of noncooperation. One such protest, 
in the town of Kotgarh in the Himalayan foottiills in 1921, was 
waged against the practice of forcing Untouchables to do free labor 
With the assistance of Gandhian organizers, the Untouchables 
banded together and refused to do any labor until they were paid 
Ultimately the campaign was successful, but not without a great deal 
of hostility and even violence from the opposition. 

The fears expressed by those in power when an army of oppo- 
nents ceases to cooperate with them are genuine and warranted 
After all, the ability to disrupt is a potent force, for structures of 
authority are fra^e things built on thin threads of trust between 
those who lead and those who assent to their leadership Noncoop- 
eration threatens to sever those ties and bring the whole construct 
down. In the jargon of the soaal sciences this is called delegitimiza- 
tion, the refusal to credit those in authority with the legitimacy that 
gives their position its power. Hence even a single dissenter in an 
army can be the cause of enormous concern because rebellion can 
quickly spread throughout the ranks. When a whole group of 
people refuse to obey the rules the response from those n power 
may be sheer panic. 
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Gandhi cautioned his fighters to be awzire of the power of non 
cooperation and not to use that power capddously In a mass 
movement of noncooperation against the Rowlatt Bills in 1919, for 
instance, he felt that the force of noncooperation had gone awry 
and halted the movement He did not want hi$ followers to use the 
force of noncooperation to cause a disruption that would in any way 
harm the opponent or coercively force the opponent’s hand In 
stead, the shength that is gained through noncooperation is sup- 
posed to be like that of the weapons worn by armed guards- by 
being displayed, they never need to be discharged. 

Yet it was very important to Gandhi that his nonviolent fighters be 
regarded as powerful. He abhorred the idea that sotyagraho could 
be seen as a “cover for cowardice.”® He wanted it to be understood 
as something possible “only for the strong.”^ By strength, he meant 
the strength that comes through an indomitable will and a fearless 
resolve. Yet he would not deny that his ability to disrupt also pro- 
vided a strong leverage against the powerful, and that his notion of 
strength involved an ability to control and even to coerce One must 
have “the power to punish,” Gandhi once said, before one can 
have “the power to pity and forgive 

Noncooperation, then, is a potent weapon in the armory of Gan- 
dhian fighters It gives them a sudden strength where they may have 
had little before, and it allows them to disengage themselves from 
an untruthful situation For both these reasons, an act of noncoop- 
eration may signal that an impasse in a fight has been overcome, 
an4 that satyagraha has begun 



Fighting a Very Big Fight 

Let me not be misunderstood Strength does not come from physicaS 
capacity. It comes from an indomitable will ^ 


So far we have been considering fights waged on a fairly mod- 
est scale A quarrel over property rights, a clash between coworkers 
— these are the sorts of disagreements that you and I encounter 
often in our daily lives. They are also the kind that are usually re 
solved fairly easily through a nonviolent, compromising approach 

Gandhi himself used this approach in interpersonal situations 
such as these, and he credited his wife with a rather special skill in 
what he described as “domestic satyagraha”^ — family fights. But 
Gandhi is best known for the large political campaigns that he 
waged in labor disputes and in the cause of India’s movement for 
independence from British rule. These involved thousands, even 
tens of thousands of people. 

What if we were to be involved in a struggle of such epic propor 
hons — would we fight these large campaigns any differently than the 
small, interpersonal ones? Did Gandhi? 

The answer is essentially no. The same basic rules apply no mat 
ter how large the issue or how strong the opponent; satyagroha in 
all cases requires a search for a truthful and harmonious altematve 
to conflict, and in all cases one must keep a tight grip on a tentative 
solution (if a tentative solution is appropriate at this point) as one 
proceeds to try to win the opponent over to the endeavor of finding 
the right outcome. 

The very scale of the conflict, however, can lead to significant 
alterations in the way that search for a solution and that attempt to 
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convert the opponent are waged The struggle of the SoBdanty 
UnKHi ac^unst the Pohsh t, for nstance is not a simple 

encounter between Lech Walesa and a few government officials 
The union engages hundreds of thousands of workers acting in con- 
cert, and not one government but a whole network of governments 
IS involved Crucial to the strength of the Polish labor movement is 
its ability to act as a single unified entity Since its number is large, 
and its struggle protracted, Solidarity needs an effective means of 
communication, and needs discipline of a “special rigid sort,” as 
Gandhi put it ^ At a minimum, the Polish workers need to be trained 
in joint action and need to agree on a method of collective decision 
making if they are to act in accord and not send their opponent 
mixed signals about their intentions 
So far 1 have said nothing that is specifically Gandhian. These 
guidelines for organizing a large campaign could apply to any kind 
of movement for resistance, whether it is composed of nonviolent 
satyagrahis, coercive strikers or armed soldiers How is the Gan- 
dhian cadre different in organization from the others? 

The answer may surprise you- very little. The Gandhians' method 
of making decisions sets them apart-— they will prefer a form of 
satyagraha, a method of consensus — but their forces are apt to be 
just as tightly organized as any other. In fact, there is an even greater 
need for coordination and communication in a Gandhian campaign 
than in a coercive or violent campaign Since the opponent usually 
expects such a large group to be militant, and even brutal, the Gan 
dhian side must execute some rather skillful maneuvers to demon- 
strate that it is different And that requires immaculate organization 
Gandhians depend on their ability to build delicate ties of trust with 
their opponents, and that trust is easily shattered if a Gandhian 
group sends contradictory signals, or if some of its number succumb 
to the temptation of using violent means 

During the independence struggle in India when a massive dem- 
onstration of civil disobedience against British authorities turned 
ugly and some of the demonstrators resorted to violence — a few 
even to murderous assaults — Gandhi called it a "Himalayan miscal- 
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culation” on his part to assume that they were all prepared for 
soiyagraha In fact, he discovered that many had “never learnt the 
art,”'* and he immediately canceled the event. 

Gandhi sometimes compared a sotyagroha struggle with war, and 
Gandhian fighters with soldiers; “In satyagraha and military warfare 
the position of the soldier is very nearly the same,” he claimed, 
pomting out that a safyagrahi, like a soldier, “knows no rest, no 
certainty of movements.” Both “face heavy odds and even death,” 
and both are bound “to be under discipline and obey the general’s 
command.’’^ He insisted that nonviolent strategies had to be 
planned with as much discipline and care as if they were battle 
maneuvers. 

The difficulty, of course, is that many conflicts are wars. An oppo- 
nent may be quite willing to fight violently, even murderously, re- 
gardless of the Gandhian side’s commitment to nonviolence. So a 
Gandhian fighter must be trained to persist in nonviolent techniques 
even when violence threatens. This means that Gandhians must be 
willing, if necessary, to take the brunt of the suffering in the battles 
they wage, even If this means enduring physical pain. When the 
followers of Martin Luther King, Jr., were set upon by guard dogs 
and threatened with clubs, Gandhi would have been pleased that 
they persevered, and he would even have admired the courage of 
many to pereevere even in the face of life-threatening opposition 
Gandhi advised his followers “not only not to fear death, but to face 
it and welcome it when it comes in the performance of duty.”® 

The mention of pain may make you wonder if the sufferings that 
Gandhi and his followers have endured are not themselves a form 
of violence — ^violence to the self. Gandhi did not see the matter this 
way, however, he said that suffering incurred in a Gandhian struggle 
was not self-inflicted, but rather accepted, and “with the purest of 
motives." Even though Gandhians may allow themselves to suffer, 
to do so is “an expression of nonviolence Gandhi reasoned that 
m such cases the spirit of violence is already abroad, not manufac- 
tured by the nonviolent warrior. Such a person merely serves to 
shoulder the burden of what is already there. 
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Gandhi invoked a traditional Hindu term for ascetic discipline and 
self-abnegation to characterize suffering willingly endured he called 
[t tcipasya Such ascetic practices cany a certain religious sanction in 
India, but even so there is a great deal of discussion in Gandhian 
circles as to whether and when acceptance of suffering can be al- 
lowed. 

We will return to this difficult issue later, but for nght now suffice 
it to say that Gandhi felt he could discern the difference between 
tciposya and violence. In fact he insisted that a certain amount of 
self-denial is absolutely necessary in a Gandhian struggle, if the op- 
ponent is powerful, Gandhi thought, the fighter must be able to 
subjugate all personal interests in the battle — even, if necessary, the 
basic human interest in personal safety. The point of doing so is to 
demonstrate the collective power of the movement of which the 
fighter is a part, and the strength of its resolve. 

Mounting a targe nonviolent campaign is, as William James said, 
“the moral equivalent to war.”® And it does indeed take enormous 
strength Gandhi claimed that he had that power, but that his 
strength was based on the size and resolve of his movement not on 
coercive might. A strength based on size and resolve requires mobi- 
lization and discipline One of the first steps m a large Gandhian 
campaign, therefore, is the recruiting and training necessary to cre- 
ate such an organization 

How large an organization needs to be created depends largely 
on the nature of the struggle and the size of the opponent If the 
opponent is powerful and the principle at issue is of fundamental 
importance, then a multitude may be required. In the struggle with 
the British, Gandhi had to mobilize much of the country. If his side 
were to have been as “weak in numbers as the Bntish,” Gandhi felt 
it might well have been tempted to resort to the same method the 
Bntish used, that is, “terrorism and deception."^ 

Gandhian fighters sometimes take on larger issues and ^eater 
opponents than they are able to combat; this is one of their most 
frequent failings. Compared with the hundreds of thousands Gandhi 
rallied in his campaign against the Britisly a small number of pro- 
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testers pucketinQ a federal buikhng n an American aty may seem 
patently impotent H their aim Is to appeal to the commumcations 
media in an attempt to educate the wider public, however, a small 
group may be enough. Even so, eventually more Gandhian troops 
will be required. 

In some situations small numbers can be compensated for by 
intense resolve. When a handful of people chain themselves to the 
doors of a federal building, it is highly likely they will be noticed 
(The message they project must be clear, however, or the point they 
are maldng will be lost.) A certain strength can be gained through 
this sort of symbolic satijagraha, particularly if members of a group 
are willing to undertake actions that show the depth of their commit 
ment When a small group of protestors against the Vietnam war 
poured blood on Pentagon records, for instance, it made a powerful 
statement. Gandhi claimed that “the force of numbers is not always 
necessary" in fighting for a just cause, and that there are moments 
when the severity of an issue requires a dramatic if lonely demon 
stration of moral courage to draw public attention to its importance 

Gandhi argued that in most cases, however, a strategy for waging 
sat];agniha needs to be tailored in proportion to the circumstances 
of the conflict But whatever the size of the campaign, the Gandhian 
rules do not change. The tactics chosen have to be consistent with 
the goal of bringing about a harmonious resolution between the 
opposing force§, 

The tactics most frequently applied by Gandhi himself in large 
campaigns against the British included mass demonstrations, strikes, 
and acts of civil disobedience. Demonstrations had the multiple ef 
fects of mobilizing the supporters, demonstrating the strength of the 
movement, and dramatically presenting the Gandhian pos'tion on 
the issue. The other tactics were efforts to accomplish the same 
results while at the same time refusing to cooperate with a system or 
set of laws Gandhi and his followers regarded as unjust 

Gandhi's use of these tactics is presented and analyzed in a sys 
tematic fashion by Joan Bondurant in Conquest of Violence She 
identifies several steps in a typical satpagraha campaign, which may 
be siinnmariT^/4 as follows 
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The campaign begins with atiempte to negotiate and discuss the 
issue If these fail a laiger group is mobilized and trained for nonvio- 
lent action The first such action is a public demonstration of the 
Gandhians’ grievances, followed by a presentation to the opponent 
of the resolution to the conflict as envisioned in Gandhian terms 

If this resolution is not accepted, and if the opponent fails to 
express interest in negotiating some other settlement, then the 
Gandhians begin to withdraw from the opponent’s way of doing 
things This may involve boycotts, strikes, other forms of noncoop- 
eration, and instances of civil disobedience. 

The Gandhians hope that these measures will encourage the op 
ponent to reconsider any refusal to discuss the issue— if that has 
been the case — and will help to forge a resolution that is agreeable 
to both sides. But if it does not, the Gandhians may create a parallel 
entity to replace the organizations erected by the opponent: a paral- 
lel government, for example, or an alternative structure of factory 
management If this entity is accepted as legitimate by those it gov 
erns or manages, an effort to scrap the old order can be mounted 

It is unlikely that the old order vwll gracefully fade away. Nonethe 
less, the attempt to create parallel structures may prove to be the 
factor that provokes the leaders of the old regime to consider 
negotiation even after earlier attempts have failed. 

At least this is what the Gandhian fighters hope will happen If 
however, this strategy too is frustrated, then the measures are es 
calated. At each point it is hoped that the other side will agree to join 
in the discussion to seek a harmonious resolution But if it does not 
an even more assertive form of confrontation and engagement will 
be pursued. 

The ultimate weapon of Gandhian fighters is to take a stand of 
absolute commitment to a principle, and be so wiDing to internalize 
the violence of the conflict that one is ready to perish for one s 
position. Such a tactic was pursued by Gandhi on several occasions, 
in the form of fasts unto death. 

This is a dangerous tactic, for it has the potential of being highly 
coercive as well as violent tow^d oneself, and Gandhi applied it 
only aa a last resort But he denied that his use of t was harmful 
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speaking of fasting instead as an influence of love ^ Whether 
Gandhi s own logic actually legtonates the use of fasts as a tactic of 
politicjd manipulation is a matter of some dispute. Gandhi himself 
admitted that the ‘‘dividing line between a selfish and unselfish” use 
of fasting was “often very thin.”^^ Byt however one may feel about 
this issue, one must be impressed with Gandhi’s determination and 
the strength that comes only with such extreme forms of commit- 
ment and resolve. 

The end of any Gandhian fight arrives only when both sides 
agree on the same principle. In a large campaign, this means that all 
members of both sides must come to that agreement. And since 
thousands of persons may be involved, the ultimate completion of a 
large satyagraha campaign may involve a program of communica- 
tion and education among the rank-and-file that must continue long 
after the leaders have been won over. 

Satyagraha on an extremely large scale will require nothing less 
than a “nonviolent revolution, the recreation of whatever societ- 
ies arc involved in the conflict. This was precisely Gandhi’s vision for 
India and Britain. He was willing to consider his struggle for India’s 
independence complete only when the two countries were free from 
their dependence on one another and internally strong as well 
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How Do You Know 
When You’ve Won? 

A nonviolent revolution is not a seizure of power It is a transformabon of 
relationships, ending in a peaceful transfer ' 


In an ordinary fight, it is fairly clear when the battle is over If 
you have won, you’ve won. If you have lost you go off sulking 
But Gandhian fights are not ordinary fights. Nobody wins until 
everybody wins, and that could take a long time In the meantime 
there are intermediate victories, of a sort. But even these may look 
peculiar from a non-Gandhian perspective. 

In a textile mill labor dispute in which Gandhi was involved, the 
mill owners eventually conceded to a higher wage rate, and their 
stnking laborers agreed to it even though it was not as high as many 
of them had deared. The laborers accepted the settlement because 
Gandhi had determined it to be fair, but many of them did so 
grudgingly, regarding this compromise as something near failure 
But Gandhi did not. For him the heart of the matter was not the 
money. He claimed it was the principles he cared about, and labor 
owner relations What pleeised Gandhi was to see the laborers band 
together in a community of strength, and to see the mill owners, 
men whom he admired for their “resolute will and transparent sin 
centy,” apparentiy bent on restoring a good working relationship 
with the laborers at the termination of the strike. Out of the stnke 
came a permanent organization, a labor union with an “extensive 
program of welfare benefits” for its members. ^ 

To Gandhi’s mind, these actions and attitudes of solidanty and 
good will constituted the true solution, and he claimed that the stnke 
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o^as over only when the mill owners and the workers were convert 
ed to this solution out of principle. It was not enough that either side 
should give in to it passively or accept it out of necessity Although 
some have claimed that Gandhi initially forced the hand of the own 
ers through a coercive use of fasting, Gandhi felt that eventually 
they came to accept the principles willingly. 

From a Gandhian point of view, the struggle was not resolved for 
some time after the agreement was reached. Only later could the 
real change in labor-owner relations — or the lack of it — be seen 
No true Gandhian resolution could be proclaimed until both sides 
had acted on the principle to which they had agreed, and entered 
into a relationship of good will. 

Winning, in the Gandhian sense, requires a “transformation of 
relationships It is never simply a matter of conquest 

Some of the most difficult victones to “win,” from a Gandhian 
point of view, are cases of conflict in which the truth is consistently 
on one side rather than the other The untruthful side has to make 
some admission of the bankruptcy of its stand, and the truthful side 
has to be generous enough to make room for the other in the new 
resolution, to “guarantee the freedom” of the opponent.'^ Pride may 
hinder both sides. 

In our hypothetical case involving the quarreling neighbors, for 
instance, it might have been easy for Ms A to convince everyone 
else that she was right. Eventually she might have convinced Mr B 
or even the curmudgeonly Mr C But even if he agreed that her 
idea of having a jointly tended garden was absolutely right and that 
his idea of wanting the land selfishly for himself was a dreadful 
mistake, Ms. A might sbll have problems The difficulty then would 
be in finding a way of honoring Mr. C, “guaranteeing his freedom ” 
as Gandhi put it, and keeping him from feeling like conquered prey 

The fight is not over — the truthful way does not fully win out — 
until Mr C emerges from the conflict with his dignity intact The 
Gandhian logic about honoring life is the rule applicable here. Even 
if Mr. C is wrong about everything else, he is heir to one immutable 
truth He is due the respect owed to every person “the right of free 
opin on and free action ^ And this has to be taken into account 
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before It can finally be said that the fight has been won the conflict 
resolved 

From the Gandhian point of view, therefore, what looks like a full 
victoiy may be only the successful conclusion of a skirmish And by 
the same token what looks like defeat may sometimes be a victon- 
ous resolution. 

For example, one side may succeed in persuading the other that 
contrary to first appearances it was right all along. Mr. B, or even his 
dour replacement, Mr. C, may be able to argue his position in a less 
self-serving and more compelling way than he did at first He may 
convince Ms A that good fences do indeed make for good neigh- 
bors, and that a ten foot high barricade beside the rhododendrons 
will set their relationship right. If Ms. A sees the wisdom of that, and 
honestly feels that his solution will be best for both of them, she may 
concede. Then truth will win out, even if it is not the truth that she 
had earlier envisaged. 

In other instances, unexpected new solutions might appear just 
when both sides think that the fight is over. A broader perspective 
on the conflict is one factor that could alter the way the solution is 
posed If Ms. A engages some of the other neighbors in her conflict 
with Mr. C, for instance, they might persuade her that her goal of a 
garden held jointly between her and Mr, C is too narrow a solution 
They might prefer a more inclusive outcome, one based on the 
principle that any unused land in the area should serve as common 
space for the whole community. A compost pit or a neighborhood 
garden might, from their point of view, do just fine. 

Ms. A might agree. And if she does become convinced of the 
truthfulness of their proposal, she will have to change her goal. 

Other considerations too might cause her to change her tactics 
She nfight, on reflection, feel that her use of aggressive tactics (such 
eis mounting a massive letter-writing campaign against him) was a 
miscalculation as Himalayan as Gandhi’s, and on account of the 
same principle: when tactics become destructive rather than affirm 
ing, they must be abandoned. In some instances tactics are faulty 
not because they lead directly to violence but because they are 
c in an They may intimidate the opponent. 
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give nse to hatred * as Gandhi put it, and ckse off lines of com 
munication rather than opening them. 

A Gandhian fight requires one to experiment with tactics and 
goals, both may be changed. On some occasions one may even 
need to redefine one’s opponent. If Ms A and Mr C were to come 
to the conclusion that their real difficulty is not with each other but 
with the nature of property laws, they might join forces in a fight to 
have these laws changed. The fight would be continued in a differ 
ent arena, the sides themselves would have been realigned. 

The one thing that stays constant in a Gandhian fight is the com- 
mitment to finding a harmonious resolution: “insistence on truth 
Yet there are tirfies when that commitment and that insistence do 
not seem to lead to any final truth or resolution at all. The opponent 
never changes or gives in The fighting never ends. Ms A and Mr C 
could grow old growling at each other over that little bit of unhappy, 
unused land. 

Gandhi himself never advocated abandoning a fight, but he did 
on occasion accept a lesser solution than he had initially proposed 
He would terminate a struggle when the energy expended in wag- 
ing it outweighed the benefits to be gained from a total victory, an 
ideal resolution. Pyrrhic victories, in Gandhian thought, are no vie 
tones at all. 

In other fights he persisted tenaciously. In a 1924 campaign for 
the rights of Untouchables to use a road leading to an upper caste 
temple in the town of Vykom in South India, Gandhi directed the 
protestors to take turns keeping a prayer vigil in front of the police 
cordon that had been erected to prevent their passage. They con 
tinued to stand, even as days and weeks and months passed. Dur- 
ing the rainy season the road was flooded, and the protestors kept 
their vigil standing in water up to their shoulders as the police pa- 
trolled the barricade in small boats. Finally, after a year and four 
months, when it seemed that the vigil would never end, the opposi- 
tion relented and the policy was changed 

In still other fights, Gandhi acquiesced after a long stalemate, 
even though it seemed to some that the fight was stiD worth wagmg 
G^mdhl did not agree He felt that the impasse signaled that e 
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how his strategy was wrong. In such cases he would sometimes to 
go back to the very beginning steps of sotyograha and examine his 
own position, not only to analyze the efficacy of the tactics, but to 
see whether his pride had prohibited an accurate assessment of the 
truthful and untruthful elements in his position. When he succeeded 
in finding the flaws, he would attempt to “mend his error’’ and 
‘start the movement again.”® 

There is still a final possibility to be faced, some fights may go on 
forever. 

Despite the victories achieved in the struggle for civil rights in the 
United States, the movement inaugurated by Martin Luther King, 
Jr , has yet to end The struggle is still being waged by leaders who 
from time to time attempt to revive the spirit that King so eloquently 
represented. And despite the cessation of hostilities in Vietnam 
many of the activists from the antiwar movement continue to fight 
against what they regard as the real culprit; America’s posture of 
militansm and its dnve toward global dominance So even though 
others cheered the ending of the Vietnam war and then forgot it, for 
these persistent activists the fight goes on. 

As dismal as the idea of endless fighting may seem, one might 
argue that at the deepest level the Gandhian wishes for nothing less 
In the Gandhian sense, a fight exists wherever there is a state of 
irresolution and disharmony: untruth. According to the Gandhian 
ideal the fighter should not rest until the opposite is achieved — truth 
— and that means never, for there are always wrongs to be nghted, 
always fragments to be made whole 

TTie endless fighting of the Gandhian is not a quixotic venture, 
however, for the very act of struggle can be its own reward Gandhi 
claimed that a sotyagraha campaign is always “worthy,” because at 
the very least it leaves those who wage it “stronger and more spint 
ed” than when they started ^ Such a fight clarifies truth and makes 
It more accessible, and saves the fighter from doing nothing of sub 
stance at all. In the Gandhian view, you begin to win as soon as the 
fight be^ns; and you always win something, even if the fighting 
never ends 



Some Basic Rules 


1. Do not avoid confrontation. 

Avoidance simply prolongs the underlying conflict between 
principles. Instead, you should welcome an encounter between 
positions, and the clarity it brings. (See Chapters 1 and 2.) 

2. Stay open to communication and self-criticism. 

Each side in a conflict has only a partial view. It needs the 
critical perspective of the other to sort out truth from untruth 
(See Chapter 2. ) 

3. Find a resolution and hold fast to it. 

Once a harmonious alternative becomes apparent, you should 
seize onto it and base your strategy on it — but be willing to 
challenge and change it as well. (See Chapter 3.) 

4. Regard your opponent as a potential ally. 

Do nothing to harm or alienate your opponent Remember 
your goal is to join forces to struggle together against untruth 
(See Chapters 4 and 5.) 

5 Make your tactics consistent with the goal. 

Use the goal itself as the weapon for fighting, when possible 
When not, use only those actions that are consistent with it 
(Sec Chapter 6 ) 

6. Be flexible. 

Be willing to change tactics, alter proximate goals, revise your 
notion of who your opponent is, and even reconsider your 
conception of the truth. (See Chapters 7 and 9 ) 

7, Be temperate. 

Escalate your actions by degrees The idea is to keep your 
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opponent tiom feering intmidated, so that he or she wiD be 
communicative rather than defensive in responding to you 
(See Chapter 8,} 

8. Be proportionate. 

Determine which issues are trivial and which deserve your time 
and energy The basis for judgment is the degree to which life 
and the quahty of life are abused. Mount a campaign with a 
strength equal to that of the opponent, and appropnate to the 
issue, (See Chapters 3, 4, and 8.) 

9. Be disciplined. 

Especially when a large number is involved in a collective ef* 
fort, make certain that your side is committed to a nonviolent 
approach and that your position is coherent Consistency is one 
of your strengths (See Chapter 8.) 

10. Know when to quit. 

A deadlocked campaign, or one wnth negative results, may re- 
quire that you revise your tactics and perhaps even change 
your proximate goals. A concession to your side without an 
agreement on principle is not victory. In a Gandhian fight, you 
can claim to have won only if your opponent can say the same 
(See Chapter 9. ) 



SECTION II 
CASE STUDIES 




f Looking at Cases 


How do the Gandhian ideas hold up in actual situatons"^ With 
this quesbon in mind, we turn to several, quite varied cases of con 
flict — a domestic squabble, a labor-management dispute, a personal 
decision, a social crusade, and a situation of massive political op- 
pression 

These cases were chosen because they represent a wide range of 
conflict situations 1 have deliberately avoided including Gandhi’s 
own encounters, in part because these have been thoroughly exam 
med already by Joan Bondurant and other scholars, and in part 
because I wanted to see if the Gandhian approach could apply to a 
range of cases that you and I might actually confront 
Most of the participants in the struggles that follow have never 
heard of the Gandhian approach But this makes no difference for 
our purposes, since we are going to use sat^agraha as a yardstick to 
gauge any attempt to resolve a conflict Those who consciously try 
to follow Gandhi’s ideals may fare no better than those for whom 
the nonviolent path comes quite naturally 
Each of the cases that follow is based on a real situation, and will 
be described as it was actually waged and resolved. We will see that 
certain sorts of conflicts lend themselves more easily to safyagraha 
than others, but that any fight can be seen as embodying some 
element of the Gandhian struggle for truth. The question is how 
much, how well the game is played according to Gandhian rules 
The Gandhian game of conflict resolution b^ns with an identifi- 
cation of the opponents and the central issue over which they are 
struggling The descriptions of the cases will begin the same way 
even though in fact some fights founder precisely because those 
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who parttapate in the struggle leave the Issues and the adv fll 

defined. 

We will also look behind the positions of the opponents, as a 
Gandhian might, and try to identify the principles that are at stake— 
the real conflicts behind the superficial ones. And the goal of the 
game — the discovery of an alternative to the conflict that would 
reconcile these principles — will be identified at the outset of the case 
description, even though in the actual conflicts such a goal might not 
have emerged until well into the fight 

A struggle begins, from a Gandhian point of view, at the first 
indication that a conflict exists. These analyses trace the develop- 
ment of each struggle from this point to its attempted resolution 
Along the way any efforts to deal with the conflict in a Gandhian 
manner will be flagged: attempts to articulate the truthful principles 
at issue, formulate an alternative to the conflict, or wage a campaign 
for Its acceptance. 


f Case #1. 

A Family Feud 


Centra! Issue: Scheduling the evening mea! 

Opponents: Suzanne v. Mike 

Principles at Stake: Individual freedom and integnty, the need for 
order and predictability; maturity in their roles and relationships 

Attempted resolution: Suzanne and Mike build flejdbility into the 
schedule and share responsibility for maintaining it 

Sequence of Events: 

STAGE 1: The emergence of the conflict. During the three 
years that Suzanne and Mike have been together, Mike has consis- 
tently come home late for dinner. Six o’clock is the agreed time, but 
often as not six comes and goes without a sign of Mike. After several 
evenings in a row in which the meal has gotten cold, Suzanne de- 
cides that she’s had enough. She confronts Mike with her anger 
He defends himself by arguing that success in his woric depends 
in part on his camaraderie with his colleagues, and that means oc 
casionaliy having a drink at the end of the day or joining a co 
worker at the gym. Spontaneity is the key to the success of these 
social events, and often there is no way to telephone or to warn 
Suzanne in advance. 

Suzanne, for her part, has graduate studies to attend to. Even if 
Mike calls to tell her he will be late, a delay in dinner plans can 
dismantle the whole evening’s schedule. 

After their initial confrontation, Mike promises to be more consid- 
erate. Suzanne apologizes for being so initeible, they make up and 



make bve and everything b forgotten. That Is until the same thmg 
happens again next week. 

This time Suzanne is not so for^uing. She decides not to hide the 
conflict but let it surface, to grapple with it in what Gandhi called 
“domestic satpagro/ia.”' 

STAGE 2: The search for truth, Suzanne, in an only partially 
successful attempt to control her feelings, explains that she really 
hers had enough of this unpredictability, and begins to deliver the 
casserole to the sink. Mike is apologetic but insistent on his nght to 
be independent Suzanne defends her own rights, especially the 
nght to have some sense of certainty about her schedule, 

Suzanne searches for a compromise — she will let him be late 
once a week — but this suggestion seems only to provoke Mike. She 
IS trying to tie him down, he complains, claiming that in addition to 
his need to socialize with his colleagues, he needs to express his 
own identity 

They also consider eating separately, but neither of them is m 
favor of this solution Their evening meals have been times when 
they have felt close to one another, and eating apart would symbol- 
ize a distance in their relationship that neither is willing to acknowl 
edge 

They go to bed without making up, and sleep comes fitfully for 
both. In the middle of the night, as the matter tumbles through her 
mind, Suzanne comes to the rezilization that she is being treated like 
a short order cook, and that she should not be expected to prepare 
meals for Mike if he doesn’t have the courtesy to show up on time 
She wakes him to announce her decision, more or less in those 
terms. 

STAGf 3; The campaign for acceptance begins. Mike is no 
more persuaded of the rectitude of her position now than before, 
and Suzanne decides that she has to take some sort of action 

Her primary tactic is passive resistance. That is, on those evenings 
when Mike doesn’t show up on time, Suzanne eats by herself and 
consigns the rest to Vivaldi, their pet spaniel When Mike returns 
and the dinner has disappeared, he feels a bit betrayed, and claims 
that she is trying to pressure him in order to get her own way 
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Mike offers his own solution to the dilcmmjL On nights when he 
stays out late he says he wiH either eat out or cook for himseK This 
suggestion leaves Suzanne even more displeased than before. From 
her point of view such an arrangement would only serve to facilitate 
what she sees as the underlying imtant, Mike’s unpredictability 
Suzanne dismisses Mike’s suggestion, and dismisses him from their 
bed that night as well He sleeps with Vivaldi on the couch, but 
neither Mike nor Suzanne sleeps very well 

STAGE 3a: The campaign is reconsidered. At breakfast, the 
silence is broken by a comment from Mike that Suzanne broods 
over throughout the day He says that she is out to control him 
even emasculate him Suzanne does not pursue the matter, but the 
weightiness of the remark surprises her, and she be^ns to suspect 
that their disagreement has gone too far. In thinking about Mike’s 
remark she recalls something he had said on the first day of their 
argument, something that suggested he felt his identity was under 
threat. 

She tines to reconstruct the situation as Mike might see it She 
wonders if making him show up punctually every night makes him 
feel like a child, like a tethered little boy. And she wonders if dis 
missing him from their bed the night before made him feel even 
more infantile since he was denied the expression of his adult sexu 
ality 

But there is the other side to consider as well. Her own adult 
independence requires a regular schedule. She can’t spend the eve 
nings waiting for him to come home. She realizes the irony in their 
dilemma; they each want the independence that maturity offers, but 
all of their previous solutions seemed to grant it only to one of them, 
withholding it from the other. 

Suzanne begins to work on formulating a new resolution Central 
to It IS the idea that Mike should be able to come home late when he 
wishes, and that she should be able to depend on some regularity in 
their schedule. She develops a plan and presents it to Mike. She 
suggests that they switch their evening meal from the usual six 
o clock time to nine. Hors d’ oeuvres will always be available in the 
refrigerator at six o’clock for whoever is there to cat them As for the 
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nine o clock repast t wjU be an ele^nt affair and afterward, she 
hints even more deboous things will follow 

STAGE 4: The outcome. Initially Mike is skeptical But Suzanne 
IS enthusiastic about the new resolution, and decides the best way to 
encourage Mike to join her is to begin to enact it. Every evening the 
snacks are ready, prepared the night before, and even if Mike is in 
the mood for dinner at that time he must wait, for often Suzanne 
will take advantage of the new schedule to tarry at the library 

Eventually Mike becomes used to the idea, but there is still some 
fine tuning to be done For one thing, Suzanne finds it weanng that 
she is still the main cook every night At the same time Mike is not 
comfortable forever playing the role of helper as Suzanne tries to 
concoct yet another splendid entree. 

Again a verbal skirmish ensues. Mike tells Suzanne he dislikes 
being treated like “Mommy’s little helper,” and Suzanne tells him 
that she enjoys being Mommy even less. Mike is curiously quiet for 
a minute, then claims he had not realized that his attitude had 
helped to cast her in that role, or that she was unhappy about play- 
ing it. They end up vowing to find a way that will overcome this 
deep source of conflict between tiiem, and they make love mean- 
ingfully for the first time in weeks 

Their revised solution is to share the responsibility for prepanng 
the food. Suzanne initially finds it difficult to relinquish her dominant 
role in the kitchen, and she is not always patient as Mike learns to 
prepare what seems to her to be the most mundane fare. But m 
time she finds it a small price to pay for an increased freedom, a 
liberation from old schedules and from old constneting roles. 

Comments: 

In this case, what begins as a simple, even trivial squabble over 
file household schedule reveals in time issues more interesting and 
more fundamental to the couple’s relationship It also uncovers feel 
mgs of uncertainty about their personal identities The fight itself 
opens up these levels of insight, and clears the path towards an 
apparently workable resolution 
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But is the fight waged in a Gandhian way"^ 

Not initially. The male partner in this domestic drama does little to 
initiate any movement toward reconciliation other than to articulate 
his own feelings, Suzanne’s opening position is not much better 
With righteous indignation, she sees the situation largely from her 
own point of view. 

Both of their attempts at compromise are rejected by the other — 
indeed they seem to fan the flames of discord. Suzanne’s offer to let 
Mike be late one night a week and Mike’s offer to eat by himself are 
both taken by the other as affronts rather than serious attempts to 
heal the rift. 

Suzanne’s attempt to use noncooperation seems to bring mixed 
results as well On the one hand her refusal to cook and to sleep 
vyith Mike forces the issue into the open. Initially it gives her a form 
of leverage, which she needs to balance his strong suit, his freedom 
to come home when he pleases. On the other hand the tactic works 
almost too well; Mike recoils from what he regards as her coercive- 
ness. 

Mike’s reaction, however, sets the stage for the critical moment of 
awareness that comes the following morning It is good that Su- 
zanne’s attempt to manipulate things in her favor fails, for the failure 
shatters her illusion that her own vision of how things should be is 
necessarily best for both of them. As a result she begins a search for 
truth in earnest; she attempts to balance her own view of the situa- 
tion with what she constructs as his. 

In her mind she tallies up the truthful aspects of both of their 
positions as follows: 


Suzanne's Position 

1 Dependability in their 
schedule 

2 Independence 

3 Feeling of maturity 

4 Desire to control 


Mikes Position 

1. Flesdbility in their schedule 

2. Independence 

3. Feeling of maturity 

4 Desire to shirk responsibilities 
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She affums the first three on each s dc as legitiinate her need for 
dependability, his for flexibility, and both of their desires for inde- 
pendence and maturity She then tnes to weave these positive ele 
ments into a Gandhian solution. This turns out to be an early eve 
ning snack at a flexible time, with a later meal at a fixed time, for 
which they ultimately agree to share cooking responsibilities 
Like a true Gandhian. Suzanne uses the goal as the very means 
of achieving it- the solution of having a late elegant meal is itself 
offered as the inducement to get Mike to agree He does, and as he 
becomes increasingly aware of Suzanne’s point of view he accepts 
the principles on which the solution is based He is not simply 
manipulated into it He does so “consciously and voluntanly," as 
Gandhian rules require ^ As time passes, both of them seem to be 
more satisfied with the final resolution than with the positions they 
were defending at the beginning. 

The conflict therefore, is resolved tn a Gandhian way, despite the 
fact that neither of the participants has any special skill in Gandhian 
techniques What made this possible‘s The answer to this question 
may help us explain what sorts of attitudes and attributes are condu 
cive to a Gandhian solution 

To begin with, both parties to the conflict had a strong vested 
interest in achieving a harmonious outcome They desired, if at all 
possible, to keep their home life and their relationship as free from 
tensions as possible. Moreover, they were concerned about the 
quality of each other’s life, and at least one of them was able to 
empathize with the other’s point of view. This much can be said 
about many couples, close relatives, and intimate friends. 

For that reason, however, many family feuds end in one side 
capitulating to the other or agreeing to an unjust compromise simply 
for the sake of keeping the peace This fight also could have been 
preempted in just that way, if Suzanne had pretended indifference 
to Mike’s irregular schedule, of if Mike had grudgingly capitulated to 
her attempts to coerce him into complying with her point of view 
What made this fight different from those of many couples was 
the nature of the partiapants they were stubborn. Or as Gandh put 
rL they were ab e to speaik out and stand up for their convictions ^ 
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They stood by the ntegnty of their positions and refused to accept 
a solution that did not adequately honor them This led to a stale- 
mate and a frustraton with earlier, one-sided tactics. They were 
forced to look for another option, and this gave them room to con 
sider a Gandhian altemative- 

Yet even then they might not have turned to a more creative 
solution if they hadn’t had the wit to do so, Suzanne, especially 
possessed the capacity to transcend a single perspective and imag- 
ine other ways of seeing her problem She did this largely on her 
own, although it took a critcal jab from Mike to jar her preconcep 
tions and enable her to see things his way As a result she was able 
to envisage a soluton quite different from any she had considered 
before At that point she proposed it and saw it through. 

It may be that three of the elements we see here — the eagerness 
for a harmonious outcome, the determination of both sides to stand 
by the truth, and the ability of both to imagine other options — are 
necessary prerequisites to a Gandhian solution in every situation of 
conflict. In the case of the feud between Mike and Suzanne, it is 
hard to imagine how the outcome could have been achieved with 
out these salient factors. And as we will sec in other cases, where 
these three arc absent the ultimate resolution is apt to be neither so 
tidy nor so kind 


# Case #2: 

The Endangered 
Employees 


Central Issue: The effect that an organizational change will have on 
employees 

Opponents: Employees v. New Owner 

Principles at Stake: Vitality of the organization; the workers' sense 
of worthiness 

Attempted Resolutions: The owner agrees to accommodate some 
of the workers; workers attempt to restructure the organization to 
make room for all of them. 

Sequence of Events: 

STAGE 1: The emergence oj the conflict The Mason Office 
Furniture Company is an old family business. For many years it has 
employed the same 20 or so workers, about half of them in the 
sales outlet and the other half in a small custom-design furniture 
manufacturing shop attached to the store. When the workers and 
the business were younger a certain vitality reigned. In recent years 
the spirit hzis flagged, but the company has managed to plod on 
even so, in a desultory way. 

A crisis develops when John Mason, Sr., dies and the ownership 
passes to his widow, Clara, and his son, John, Jr. Young Mason 
takes over management of the family business, a development the 
employees regard as ominous. The young Mason spent a profligate 
youth devoted to rock music and various forms of rebellion, and has 
only recently turned hSs to the world of finance and office 
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fumltuic Now that fate has put him at the helm of the family 
buaness he has dctemiined to steer a more profitable and Bvely 
course. Exactly what course this is remains to be seen. One thing is 
clear, however. Mason will not tolerate what he regards as dead- 
wood in the family store. 

A sense of gloom permeates the place. Rumors abound, fueled 
by reports from the secretaries in the front office, that the new boss 
IS toying with various schemes for reorganizing the company. One 
of these would eliminate the custom-design section altogether, and 
with it possibly a few jobs. Rumor also has it that young Mason is 
dickering with a targe discount office furniture chain; it has con- 
sidered buying the* family company if efficiency rises and profits in- 
crease. 

STAGE 2: The search for art intermediate position. The situa- 
tion degenerates as the suspicions of the employees grow and the 
young owner adopts a defensive, distent posture toward them. The 
employees begin to meet privately to discuss their options. When 
Mason gets wind of this, his first inclination is to fire them all and be 
done with it He realizes, however, that he would have great difficul- 
ty running the company with an entirely new crew, and that his 
mother would be distressed to see the family’s faithful workers so 
summarily dismissed. Moreover, Mason’s lawyer informs him that 
since the employees have banded together with the intent to orga- 
nize, they may have certain legal rights that would prevent him from 
finng them as summarily as he would like Mason concludes that he 
will have to make some sort of overture to the workers 

Mason regards Chuck Harrison, the foreman of the custom-de- 
sign furniture shop, as the most valuable and most influential mem- 
ber of the work crew. He calls Harrison to his office. Mason explains 
that he has plans for some changes that will require restructuring the 
organization, but he assures Harrison that if dissension among the 
workers can be stifled, his own job is secure. Even if the custom- 
design shop were abandoned, Harrison and several of the most able 
workers would be kept on in sales or other areas of the company 

To Mason’s surprise, Harrison does not accept what Mason re- 
^rds as a generous plan. Instead n humedly calls a meeting 
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with the other employees At the meeting, the workers vent their 
feelings about Mason and agree that they regard the custom -design 
shop to be the most interesting aspect of the business, and the one 
that gives them the greatest personal satisfaction If there is to be 
any organizational restructuring, they say, they want to have a hand 
in planning it One option they consider is running the custom-de- 
sign shop as a semi-autonomous branch of the company, and let 
ting Mason do whatever he wants with the rest of the store 

STAGE 3: Initial campaigns for acceptance. Both Mason and 
the employees now have the task of trying to persuade the other to 
accept their solutions Harrison, representing the employees, in 
forms Mason of the workers’ feelings and their suggestion for reor 
ganization. Mason continues to hold out the carrot of continued 
employment for most of the workers. Behind it, however, is the stick 
of his determination to go ahead with his plans even if it means 
finng the whole obstinate lot. The two sides are at a stalemate 

The employees feel that their position is handicapped by their 
lack of power In one of their meetings their sense of futility reaches 
a point of despair They decide to go on strike. 

When Mason hears rumors of the impending walkout, he invites 
Harrison to his home for a drink. He has much on his mind Mason 
talks about the good of the company and his own goals in life He 
feels that the workers simply want to keep the company in the ineffi 
cicnt past, and are unable to accept the authority of someone youn 
ger than they. He avers that he would like to continue to work with 
them, at least some of them, but they will have to be able to see his 
point of view as well as their own 

The foreman returns to the workers, troubled over what he re- 
gards as at least a measure of truth in Mason’s observations. His 
comrades, however, feel little of this. They are enraged over Ma 
son’s intractable stance, and are determined to go on strike as a 
show of force of their own. 

Harrison finds himself in an awkward position His sympathies he 
with his fellow workers, yet he has begun to see Mason’s side too 
He IS sure m any case that a direct confrontatKin would be point 
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less, and he decides to go for an end mn instead, he contacts Ma 
son’s mother. Clara Mason is not directly involved in the business 
affairs of the company, but over the years she has come to know 
most of the workers personally, and she is deeply touched that the 
workers have such proud ideas for continuing some of the traditions 
of the business that her husband worked so hard to establish In 
consequence, she agrees to take the matter to her son. 

Mrs Mason’s sympathetic response buoys the spirits of the work- 
ers at last they have some hope that the situation can be solved 
And for the first time in years, their productivity rises as well 

Clara Mason discusses the matter with her son and conveys to 
him her feelings that the vision of her husband should be continued 
and the loyalty of the workers should be rewarded. John, Jr., re- 
gards this as a relatively minor consideration, but is impressed with 
the problems that could arise if the workers were to carry out their 
threats and mount a strike. To please her and to appease them, 
Mason comes up with a new compromise He will delay plans for 
reorganizafion and increase the wages of those workers who remain 
with the company. But to make the company more efficient, there 
will have to be a ten-percent cut in the work force; two of the em 
ployees will have to leave Mason will leave it up to the workers to 
decide which two must go. 

Stage 3a: Noncooperation. The workers greet this latest propos- 
al with a storm of protest They hold an emotionally charged meet 
ing in which they decide that they will not take the responsibility for 
choosing which two of their number is to be fired, nor will they be 
“bought off,’’ as they put it, with promises of high salaries. They did 
not request the increase, and they will not be pacified fay it The 
mood of the meeting is once again to threaten to go on strike 

At this point in the meeting Clara Mason, who has been invited to 
attend by Chuck Harrison, rises and speaks her mind. She tells the 
workers that her son has always been a stubborn and unpredictable 
lad, and she advises that they should keep that in mind. He would 
interpret the threat of strike as blackmail, she tells them and would 
respond with even less flexibility than before 
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Hamson agrees with what Mrs Mason says and offers a more 
positive approach He suggests that they ook careful y at Mason s 
proposal and reject only those parts of it that they feel are lUegib- 
mate. If they can accept the rest, they should do so. The workers 
discuss the matter, and decide that at least one aspect of Mason’s 
position is worth taking into account; the need for the company to 
be more efficient and economically more solvent. They come up 
with a plan. 

The next day the group announces its decision to Mason, and he 
greets it with a mixture of emotions. The workers tell him they are 
not going to go on strike, a decision that pleases him. But they reject 
his offer of an increase in salary, and that he finds puzzling. What 
makes him even more suspicious, however, is that they make no 
reference to his request that they choose two employees to be dis- 
missed. 

He soon discovers why: they have no intention of carrying out 
this request. In telling Mason why the workers have decided to 
adopt this act of noncooperation, Harrison explains that they have 
committed themselves instead to increasing the productivity of the 
company by 10 percent, even if it requires a certain amount of 
sacrifice on their own. They are even willing to work overtime with- 
out additional pay. Mason is apprehensive about the rebellious na- 
ture of the proposal, but he remembers that one likely alternative to 
it IS a labor strike, and he is curious about whether their plan to cut 
production costs on their own might actually succeed. He adopts a 
wait-and-see attitude. 

STAGE 4; The outcome. Productivity rises fairly quickly, and it 
appears that the workers will meet their production goal on time 
There are some hitches on the workers’ side, however. Several of 
their members are not enthusiastic about the plan and are unwilling 
to make extra efforts to increase productivity The workers hold a 
meeting to ctiscuss this problem, and agree that they need some sort 
of formal organization to provide leadership and instill discipline in 
their rairits. 



When they come to the matter of choosing a leader, Chuck Ham- 
son seems the natural choice, Harrison, however, demurs. He feels 
that although some sort of productivity council is necessary for the 
efficient functioning of their work group, the leader of such an entity 
would come perilously close to usurping the traditional role played 
by the managers of the company. And that might unnecessary 
antagonize Mason. In order to minimize this danger, Harrison pro- 
poses that Clara Mason be elected chairperson. 

He approaches Mrs. Mason with the idea. She is flattered, but 
feels that if the logic of her selection is to bring about reconciliation 
in the company, they have not gone far enough in their thinking 
She suggests that the only person who can provide the company 
with both leadership and the hope of harmony is none other than 
her son. Although Harrison is initially startied at the suggestion of 
making John Mason. Jr , the chairperson of the productivity council, 
he becomes captivated by the idea and soon presents it ot the other 
workers. 

At last report, the workers are considering their options and Ma- 
son is considering his. There are three, as they see them; 1} They 
can both hold firm to their positions, Mason challenging the 
legitimacy of the productivity council, and the workers threatening a 
strike in retaliation 2) Mason can join their council and accept their 
solution to the problem, now that they have created a role into 
which he could plausibly fit. 3) Mason can sell his share of the 
company to the workers and strike out on his own. Fortunately, 
Clara Mason is willing to give the workers the financial backing they 
will need if her son chooses this option. 

At the moment, the workers are inclined to favor Option #2 
although there is still some discussion about what role Mason should 
be invited to play. Mason is leaning toward Option #3, but will also 
consider Option #2 if the workers are sufficiently supportive of him, 
and Option #1 if they’re not. Harrison hopes for Option #2, a 
restructuring that would allow Mason and the employees to work 
together. But even if Option #3 prevails and the workers have to 
shoulder the responsibility for managing the company alone, he and 
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Clara Mason and the workers are confident that they can make a go 
of it, and bnng new life to the oid store. 

Comments: 

Options #2 and #3 both fit the Gandhian requirements for a 
harmonious resolution, even though Option #3 would have Mason 
sever his ties with the workers and leave each side on its own A 
Gandhian solution does not necessarily require both sides to mam 
tain their relationship- an amicable divorce is sometimes called for 
In the last years of the Bntish reign in India, for example, Gandhi 
came to the conclusion that the only honorable role for the British 
was back in Britain, and that they should “quit India ” 

If Mason leaves, it may appear that the workers have succeeded 
in forcing him out, but the facts of the case are more complicated 
than that Things have changed substantially from the beginning of 
the case to the end; in particular, the company has gone a long way 
toward achieving the economic efficiency on which Mason insisted 
So even if he leaves, he will have left his imprint on the organiza- 
tion And in the process of struggling with him, the workers have 
also changed; they have formed an organized unit concerned with 
the welfare of the whole company and not just with their own per 
sonal needs. 

If Mason stays, he will have to be involved in a new and coopera- 
tive relationship with his workers. The two sides will have to work 
out a plan for sharing responsibility and allocating authority in the 
productivity council, and this arrangement will have to be negotiat 
ed at the outset. The prognosis is good that they will be able to 
come to some agreement, since Mason has shown a growing sen- 
sitivity to the workers’ views, and they have shown an increasing 
awareness of the problems of management. The struggle at the Ma- 
son Company has brought the thinking of the two sides closer to- 
gether 

At the outset of the dispute such a resolution did not seem possi- 
ble. Both sides were protective of their own points of view and 
heavy-handed in defending them Each resorted to threats. Mason 



mentjoned mass finngs, and the workers retahated with talk of a 
stnke. 

These threats served some purpose, they indicated how strongly 
each side felt about the matter But they also led to a stalemate. The 
breakthrough came from personal contacts involving Clara Mason, 
Chuck Harrison, and John Mason, Jr In the course of these discus- 
sions, the two sides were able to increasingly identify and appreciate 
the elements involved in each position These are as follows. 


Mason 's position 

1 Personal control over the 
company 

2 Need for efficiency 

3 Desire for great output 

4 Boredom with status quo 

5 Dislike of anything associated 
with his father 


Emp/oyees’ position 

1 Collecbve control 

2 Enjoyment of working 
hard and well 

3 Desire for high quality 

4 Boredom with status quo 

5 Dislike of upstart youths 


Not all of these items are positive The personal dislikes, for in- 
stance, have no place in a Gandhian solution. And the lists show a 
basic difference in style between the two sides. But they also reveal 
some areas of agreement and places where negotiation would seem 
fruitful These areas, in fact, were the starting points for the several 
proposals for a solution that have evolved between Mason and the 
workers 

Considenng their earlier stalemate, it seems remarkable that Ma- 
son and the workers have the glimmer of an agreeable solution 
This came about in part because of the reasonableness of the work 
ers in formulating a response to Mason, and in part because of the 
cogent way m which the workers advanced it Their power grew as 
the case progressed, and when they presented their response to 
Mason, it carried with it great force For one thing, they had the 
financial backing of Mrs. Mason and the legal protection of workers 
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rights But they had an internal strength that they created through 
self-disapflnc and through the vwlhngness to sacnflcc a pay 
and after-hours work time for the good of the company. Their act of 
noncooperation challenged Mason’s authority, but it also demon 
strated that the workers were committed to improving the company 
Perhaps their power could be called a moral strength, or the 
strength of acting positively. Without it and the other forms of power 
they had amassed, the workers would not have been able to wage 
their campaign successfully. Mason could have ignored their pro- 
tests and fired them all. 

The case illustrates Gandhi’s point that safyagraha must be con- 
ducted from a position of strength rather than weakness. For the 
most part the means of obtaining that strength was compatible with 
the workers’ goals. Although at one point they flirted with coercion 
by threatening a strike, they ultimately withdrew the threat in favor 
of a more positive strategy. Their use of noncooperation, although 
forceful, was not destructive. 

The case also shows that even in conflicts outside the home the 
desire for harmony can prevail over narrow expressions of the in- 
stnct for self-protection Personal relationships counted for much in 
the solution to this case: the workers needed Mason to show an 
appreciation for the quality of their work, and he needed an indica 
tion that they respected him as a true successor to his father Even 
if Mason chooses not to stay with the company, the incident will 
have affirmed the importance of harmony and quality in the com- 
pany’s collective life. These are two virtues that are important for the 
doing of business anywhere, as Mason no doubt will discover even 
if he attempts to make a go of selling office furniture on hb own 
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Central Issues: Whether to take a moral stand, and whether to let 
one’s personal life be made a public issue 

Opponents: Sarah u Herself 

Principles at Stake: Honesty, pride in oneself; moral courage, the 
need to be effective in one’s position 

Attempted Resolution: Sarah decides that she can fight publicly for 
a position that concerns her personally without revealing her per 
sonal concern. 

Sequence of events: 

STAGE 1 : The emergence of the conflict. The issue begins to 
surface during Sarah’s last year in seminary, when she is looking 
forward to ordination in the ministry of the United Methodist 
Church. The Methodists have not ordained many women — al- 
though they are not opposed to it in pnnciple, as the Roman Catho- 
lic church and some Protestant denominations are — and Sarah feels 
that her ordination will be a positive symbol of what the role of 
women in the church can be, as well as a challenging step in her 
own career. It is an important yeetr for Sarah’s professional develop- 
ment, and she is charged with excitement. 

It IS also a significant year in her personal life For several years 
she has had a close relationship with Ted, a graduate student in 
architecture; but now that liaison has begun to crumble, and she 
finds that the solace she receives from her mo te, Karen 
becomes as important to her as her friendship with Ted had been 
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The intimacy culminates in a sexual involvement that catches Sarah 
by surpnse but does not threaten her In tact, it so natural 

and comfortable that she wonders whether her basic sexual orienta- 
tion may be toward other women rather than toward men 

At first Sarah regards this as a private matter to be worked out by 
herself, or at most between herself and Karen But a potential prob 
iem looms on the horizon, the matter of ordination 

It seems that although the Methodist Church is quite willing to 
accept women into its ministry, it does not extend the same hospital 
ity to those who “condone the practice of homosexuality,” for the 
church regards it as “incompatible with Christian teaching Sarah 
IS not quite sure whether this applies to her, and the wording of the 
church's regulations are sufficiently ambiguous that she is not cer- 
tain that it really prevents her or anyone else from being ordained 
But the mere mention of the church’s ruling makes her shudder. So 
do press reports that a national official in the church's women’s 
division has been fired for admitting her lesbian relations. The ten 
sion inside Sarah mounts. 

STAGE 2: Search ior Truth. Sarah feels that she is in a quand- 
ary. On the one hand, she does not want to jeopardize her goal of 
ordination, toward which she has been working for several years, or 
to complicate it with a campaign for the right of sexual preference 
On the other hand, she is proud of who she is, and feels a moral 
obligation to stand up for her rights and those of others who have 
been oppressed for whatever reason, including their sexual interests 
She feels that the church is forcing her to make a choice between 
being a troublemaker and being dishonest, and that makes her an- 

While she is puzzling over her predicament, Sarah seeks out a 
trustworthy official in the church She wants to know the basis of the 
church’s stand, and whether there is any truth in it. 

The official obliges by presenting her with what he regards as the 
biblical evidence for the church’s position, but to Sarah it seems 
shaky at best, especially in view of the Bible’s tender portrayals of 
the relationships between David and Jonathan and Ruth and 
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Naomi. Moreover, she asks, doesn’t the church teach that all who 
enter into its ministry are in some way sinners? If the church regards 
her as sinful, shouldn’t it tolerate her as much as any other fallible 
human? 

The church official explains to Sarah that the church’s view of this 
matter is similar to its view of bank robbery it is willing to ordain 
those with a predilection toward robbing banks, as long as they do 
not plan to commit or advocate the crime 

To Sarah this is cold comfort She feels it is unfair for the church 
to label as a crime the sweetest friendship she has known, or to so 
label the sexual, events that symbolize it 

Sarah decides that she respects nothing in the church’s position, 
except perhaps the church’s right to take a stand on a moral issue, 
even if it chooses wrongly. So again she is turned back on herself if 
she is not ready to abandon her plans for ordination over tiris issue, 
how can she enter the ministry with integrity? After a great deal of 
soul-searching, she finally arrives at this conclusion: she will not 
make any public statement about her own sexual involvements, but 
after ordination she will vigorously fight to persuade the church to 
change its stand. 

STAGE 3: The campaign for acceptance. Sarah herself is the 
only person she has to convince of the viability of this resolution, for 
it need not affect anyone else. Sarah discusses the solution with 
Karen, whose own position would not be threatened by disclosure, 
and Karen encourages Sarah to make whatever decision seems 
nght for herself. 

At first the decision to be silent seems to be the right one. It will 
allow Sarah to go on with her studies and plan for ordination with- 
out being burdened with the additional complications of havang to 
explain and defend her sexusilify. Especially since she feels so tenta- 
tive about it herself, and so unsure about how it will affect her life 
later on, this seems the right path. 

Still, she has trouble sleeping. One voice inside tries to confort 
her, and commends her for making a mature dedsion and having 
the to take one step ztt a time The other voice is less 
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soothing, h uses words such as and soda) apathy 

This voice reminds her that she has always been honest, always a 
crusader, adways ready to stand up for someone who is oppressed 
To ignore the issue now will not cause it to go away, the voice 
reminds her And if she does bring it up later, won’t people wonder 
why she said nothing at ordination? 

It is this second voice that persists through the night When Sarah 
recounts her sleepless internal conversation at the breakfast table 
the next morning, this voice dominates. Karen asks her how the 
other candidates for ordination feel about the issue — whether any of 
them have to struggle with it Sarah confesses that she doesn’t 
know, and in fact had never thought to ask any of them about it 

Later in the day she contacts a number of her fellow ministenal 
candidates. Without revealing her own situation, she presents them 
with the church’s stance and asks for their opinion. Most of them 
know about the issue, she discovers, and the overwhelming majonty 
feel that the church has handled it badly. Many agree with Sarah 
that the church’s underiying moral position in this matter is simply 
wrong. A few of them admit to sexual involvements of the sort that 
the church would not condone, and whisper to Sarah that privately 
they too are somewhat scared. 

Sarah decides to act She forms a small group composed of those 
with whom she has spoken They call themselves Seminarians for 
an Honest Ordination, and circulate a petition expressing concern 
over the church’s position on not ordaining those with wayward 
sexual preferences. To their surprise and pleasure, it is signed by the 
majority of the candidates for ordination in their region of the United 
Methodist church. 

STAGE 4: The ouh:onie. The time has come for the church’s 
annual conference, the event that will culminate with the ordination 
of the new clergy, and Sarah is there with the Seminanans for an 
Honest Ordination, carrying a picket sign and handing out leaflets It 
is a matter of some embarrassment to the leaders of the conference, 
who czdl for a closed ' — to air the issue 

All the o clergy of the regon crowd into the dosed r 
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to hear Sarah eind her colleagues zirgue against what she describes 
as a dogmatic and immoral position on the church s part Her accu 
sabons are met with countercharges from some of the more conser- 
vabve clergy, but ultimately cooler heads prevail, and the bishop, 
who does not welcome press coverage of this issue, points out that 
no one has actually breached the letter of the law as the church has 
stated it. No one has directly condoned the practice of homosexual- 
ity The candidates arc free to quibble over church policy as much 
as they wish, he explains, but as long as no evidence has been 
presented that they are not of “unquestionable moral character and 
genuine piety,” as the regulation puts it their ordination need not 
be delayed.2 <' 

At this point a particularly adamant church leader points accusing- 
ly at Sarah and says that he would indeed like to question her moral 
character. Does she, he wants to know, “condone homosexual 
practices”? Sarah, without quite knowing what is meant by that, 
responds that her private life is indeed private, and that that is pre- 
cisely the issue their group defends, the right of clergy to be human 
and to share their moments of intimacy with whomever they 
choose, without being hounded by the church. The bishop inter- 
cedes, confident that no evidence of wrongdoing has been offered 
He adjourns the meeting and calls for the ordination to commence, 
Sarah and all. 

Comments: 

This case involves two levels of conflict: one internal to Sarah and 
one internal to the church. In fact, a critical breakthrough in Sarah’s 
understanding of her dilemma occurred when she realized the dual 
dimensions of the issue: that what she thought of as her problem 
was also the church’s. The^latter problem was never really resolved, 
for although the Senninarians for an Honest Ordination were al- 
lowed to make their point, church policy was not changed, The 
ultimate outcome might have been considerably less pleasant if Sar- 
ah had acknowledged what the church had forbidden: condoning 
the practice of homosexuality. At that point, the seminarians would 
have had to change then tactics and perhaps take the case to a 
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differeiit body such as the church s natioual council of bishops or 
the press or even the courts. 

At the other level, the internal one. the conflict was resolved more 
satsfactorily. Inner stnfe often seems to demand a harmonious reso- 
lution in a way that outer conflict does not, since few people want to 
live with an unresolved conflict buzzing in their heads, and this in- 
stance was no exception. But such an inner resolution is not always 
easy to achieve in a Gandhian way. When one is faced with several 
possible outcomes, it is very tempting to opt for the solution that 
promises the least in the way of further trouble. This is precisely the 
direction in which Sarah leaned in the initial stages of the conflict 

Her assessment of the truthful and untruthful aspects of both 
sides of the issue looked something like this. 


Position of Silence 

1 Patience 

2 Effectiveness in one’s 
ministry 

3 Passive social concern 


Position of Disclosure 
1. Siding with oppressed 
2 Active social concern 

3. Delight in being thought 
a rebel 


4 Fear of being stereotyped 4 Honesty 

5 Disdain of the role of moral 5 Courage 

hero 


Initially she tried to form a resolution by putting together her need 
to be an effective leader and her social concern (although the social 
concern would be actively expressed only after ordination). She re- 
jected some of the negative motivations, such as the desire to be a 
rebel and a moral hero. The only problem was that this initial solu 
tion did not cover all of the aspects involved. It neglected her truth- 
ful need to be honest and courageous and morally committed, and 
these needs kept pursuing her. 

Ultimately what kept her initial solution from working was her 
own strong sense of integrity She was obeying what Gandhi once 
described as the duty to respect and d oneself ^ The 
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very notion of personal integrity implies the honoring of vanous 
aspects of one’s own character, and before Sarah could achieve this 
she had to allow the various sides within herself to do battle. 

This was a painful process, and the final solution left some ragged 
edges. In the end, her militant, open self and her careful, conserve 
tive self could not be totally at peace with each other. But she had 
begun to accommodate these differing sides of her personality and 
move closer to an integration of them. She was able to take a stand 
and to accept ordination at the same time. 

Furthermore, the solution enabled her to raise an important issue 
of church policy, and it encouraged her lo cultivate a' new role, 
perhaps a new identity for herself- that of leadership in issues of 
social importance. In being open to a Gandhian resolution to the 
conflict inside her, Sarah was unwittingly opening herself to the nsk 
that all Gandhian fighters face — ^the risk that in the course of fighting 
they may themselves be obliged to change. 


$ Case #4. 

A Battle Against 
Nuclear Weapons 


Central Issue: The installation of the Trident missile in the USS 
Ohio, August 1982 

Opponents: Ground Zero Center jor Nonviolent Action v. naval 
commanders of the USS Ohio and, m general, the anti-nuclear 
weapons movement versus all those supporting the U.S. nuclear 
policy 

Principles at Stake: National defense and security; freedom from 
the threat of a nuclear holocaust 

Attempted Resolutions: The Ground Zero Center denies that the 
missile is needed for national defense or security and attempts to 
block its installation nonviolentiy 

Sequence of Events: 

STAGE 1: The emergence of the conflict. In a sense, the con- 
flict has been apparent since the day that the first nuclear weapon 
was tested on the Trinity test site in New Mexico in 1945, On the 
one side stand those who feel that a build-up of nuclear capability is 
necessary to deter the use of such weapons by a hostile force; on 
the other, those who think that an increase in nuclear weaponry by 
either side increases the possibility of a large-scale nuclear disaster 
for both adcs. 

The conftict at its broadest is wide indeed, but the ctimensions to 
be in this case are much Bmited. In January 1975 
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soon after the idea for the Tndent rrnssile fwis been revealed to the 
pubBc two long-time antmudear activists and pacifists James and 
Shelley Douglass, establish an organization in Seattle to combat the 
development of nuclear weapons in general, and the Trident in par- 
ticular. The missile is to be installed in a submarine that will be 
based nearby in the Puget Sound The Douglasses’ main concern is 
not just that the Trident carries an enormously destructive nuclear 
warhead, but that it seems to be specially designed for first-stake 
capability, despite the government’s claim that such devices are in- 
tended solely for defensive purposes. 

The Douglasses’ organization consciously follows the Gandhian 
approach, and its members devote much of their effort to reading 
Gandhi and mastering his philosophy. They feel that Gandhi’s 
guidelines are particularly appropriate for their concerns, not only 
because he was against violence in general, but because he was an 
outspoken opponent of atomic warfare. After the American destruc- 
ton of Hiroshima and Nagasald, Gandhi feared that the availability 
of such potent devices posed an ominous warning for the future 
“So far as I can see,” said Gandhi, “the atomic bomb has dead- 
ened the finest feeling that has sustained mankind for ages 

Echoing Gandhi’s sentiments, the Douglasses and their associates 
insist that the devices for nuclear warfare are evil in themselves and 
are symbols of a violent spirit in American society. Taking a phrase 
from the lexicon of nuclear warfare in the hope of transforming its 
meaning, they call themselves the Ground Zero Center for Nonvio- 
lent Action, 

STAGE 2: Search for truth. For seven years the group studies 
the Trident and its military role, and during that time grows from 
fewer than a dozen members to several hundred. The Etouglasses 
and other members conduct research on the weapion’s capabilities 
and on military strategy, and they write letters to the Trident base 
commanders in an attempt to establish some sort of dialogue. The 
gesture is in vain, however; no such conversation emerges. 

In the absence of any give and take on the subject, Jim and 
Shelley Douglass and their ^noup decide to formulate a resolution of 
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their own, one that portrays the Tndent as an un.._™„ry element 
in a defensive military strategy and a dangerous impetus toward 
nuclear war. The only truthful solution that they can envisage is one 
that entails the weapon’s demise — or at least its incapacitation, 

STAGE 3: The protracted campaign. The group works on sev- 
eral fronts at once Through newspaper and magazine articles it 
makes an appeal to the general public; through leaflets it tries to 
attract the attention of the workers at the Bangor Nava! Base where 
the submarine is to be housed; and through rallies it aims at the 
peace-minded people of the Seattle area, hoping to increase its own 
strength. 

On the fourth of July, 1975, the group makes a dramatic attempt 
to drive its message home. Some 30 members of the group climb 
over the barbed-wire fence surrounding the naval base, and with 
tiny seedlings attempt to plant a vegetable garden on military soil It 
IS their way of saying that the billions of dollars spent for defense 
should be used instead to feed the hungry 

In 1976 the level of civil disobedience escalates, they cut down 
sections of the fence surrounding the naval base and attempt to 
occupy the land. In May 1978, similar actions lead to the arrest of 
270 members of the group, and some of the members arrested in a 
further action in October 1979 are sentenced to six months in fed- 
eral prison 

TTiese actions, however, are simply preliminary; the group begins 
to gear itself up for the impending arrival of the Trident missile and 
its installment in the nuclear submarine, the USS Ohio The Navy is 
deliberately secretive about the actual date that the submarine and 
the missile will arrive at their intended home in Puget Sound, but 
the general expectation is that it will be sometime in mid- 1982 The 
group stages rallies, conducts training sessions in nonviolence, and 
plans for active resistance — all to culminate in the late summer of 
that year 

STAGE 3a: The dramatic compaign. The plans for resistance 
converge around one central, dramatic effort the group will attempt 
to blockade the USS Oh o with a flotilla of ts This 
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armada will consist of a number of fishing boats led by two larger 
vessels, both of them commanded by veterans of the British Royal 
Navy who have become converts to the peace movement Ted 
Philips, with 20 years of naval experience, will pilot the Lizard of 
VJoz, and Bill Ethell, an eight-year veteran, will be in charge of the 
Pacific Peacemaker. 

Neither of these flagships will be terribly formidable when pitted 
against the strength of the U.S. Navy, and the group realizes that its 
blockade will be more symbolic than real Nevertheless, several doz- 
en members of the group pledge their total dedication to the effort, 
even though they are mindful of the extreme nsk that it may pose to 
their personal safety. 

They formulate a three-phase strategy. On receiving the first sig 
nal indicating the arrival of the Ohio, their boats will sail directly in 
front of the submarine If they are stopped by the Coast Guard, the 
crew will launch small eight-foot rowboats over the ade in an at- 
tempt to outmaneuver the military's fleet If these are also intercept- 
ed, individuals in the boats have pledged to jump overboard and 
swim directly into the path of the ship in an attempt to block it 

After the plans are formulated, the crew takes up a vigil near the 
launching site, zind waits, An uneasy calm descends. At a key look- 
out point is a young sailor who had served on the Poseidon nuclear 
submarine until he became a conscientious objector and was dis- 
charged from service. He watches; crowds gradually build at the 
rallies along the shore of the Sound, and the summer days stretch 
on 

STAGE 4: The outcome. On the morning of August 12 the cry 
goes out The Ohio has been sighted heading into the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. At 5 a.m. the tiny armada of peace ships sets sail in the 
direction of the Ohio. 

Already the federal government heis exercised its emergency pow- 
ers and declared a thousand-yard security zone around the ship 
Any vessel or person coming within that perimeter will be subject to 
arrest and liable to incur a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment, a 
$10 000 fine or both These threats do not daunt the Ground Zero 
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fiotUJa, but the provisKin does give the Navy a legpl basis 

for stopping it in ite tracls. 

That they do. Before the Lizard of W^oz, the Pacific Peacemaker, 
or any of the other boats gets within miles of the Ohio, they are 
encircled by a small fleet of Coast Guard gunboats, who use high- 
intensity bursts from a water cannon to blast skipper Philips away 
from the helm of the Lizard and corral the Peacemaker The water 
blasts also hamper the peace group's attempts to launch their row- 
boats. When five boats manage to free themselves, they are 
immediately hit and overturned by the spray of water. Several of the 
capped members of the boats refuse to be rescued by the Coast 
Guard, and attempt to swim away They are pursued and eventu- 
ally snared by grappling hooks. 

Meanwhile, the Ohio sails on. It will rendezvous later with its nu- 
clear cargo, the Trident missiles, which have been quietly sent over- 
land across the country. 

Clearly the activities of the Ground Zero Center have little 
deleterious effect on the U.S. Navy. However, its actions make a 
significant public statement Several days before the arrival of the 
Ohio, a rally sponsored by the Center attracts 6500 people to the 
gates of the Bangor Naval Base, and the group's activities are 
blessed by Archbishop Hunthausen of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Bishop Talbert of ttie United Methodist Church, vanous Japanese 
Buddhist monks, and a Native American shaman. In response to 
Ground Zero’s activities, several crew members aboard the Ohio 
and the Coast Guard vessels express their solidarity with the the 
peace group, and an employee of the Bangor Naval Base resigns in 
protest against the Trident program. 

Comments: 

There is no question that the Ground Zero Center was mindful of 
Gandhi’s concerns and faithful to them, especially the fundamental 
requirements that one should welcome a struggle for a righteous 
cause and engage in it nonviolently. Their mission was a dangerous 
one, but it was not suicidal; they were following Gandhi’s injunction 
that in a violent situation one should take the sufiering of a conflict 
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upon oneself rather than cause suffering to others^ In Ground 
Zero 3 estimation, the mere of the Indent misrilc created 

a violent situation that cried out for moral redress. 

Yet the outcome of the skirmish seemed to leave the military with 
the upper hand. Is this, then, the case study of a satyagraha that 
failed? 

The question cannot be answered quickly. This case has several 
murky aspects that need to be investigated first One has to do with 
the element of uncertainty that surrounded the definition of the 
Ground Zero Center’s opponent from the very beginning; was it the 
leadership of the naval base, the entire U.S. Navy, the formulators 
of American mi^tary strategy, the apathetic American public, or 
even the less active members of their own peace movement? If the 
answer is all of the above, as the Ground Zero Center might have 
intended it to be, then one would have to look at this eis a case of 
multiple conflicts waged simultaneously. 

If we were trying to draw up a tally sheet of the truthful and 
untruthful aspects of each side’s position, we would have to create 
four or five of them—one for each of the conflicts lurldng behind 
this single incident For brewty’s sake we will not try to go through 
that exercise here, but it is not an impossible task. In fact for large 
campaigns it may be essential to sort out the several levels at which 
the campaign is being waged and einalyzc each of them as if it were 
a separate conflict After finding a Gandhian resolution for each 
conflict, the final task would be to conduct a sort of “super safya- 
graha” by putting all of the resolutions together to make one inte- 
grated goed. 

Although it can and must be done, looking for the truthful and 
untruthful aspects of each level of a multiple conflict can be taxing 
And what is truthful on one level may be untruthful on another A 
dramatic gesture that may be helpful in closing a rift in the peace 
movement may have a negative impact on the public that views the 
event on television, and thus may exacerbate the distance between 
the peace movement and an apathetic America. 

On those levels of a conflict in which the group faces an opponent 
that Is an impiersona] entity still further obstacles He tn the path of 
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process towards a truthful resoutKXL According to Gandhian 
guidelines, two opponents in a conflict are supposed to work to- 
gether to find a resolution to their differences. But as Gandhi himself 
discovered, there is little incentive for change when one of the com- 
batants is massive — a government or a factory, for example This is 
especially so if its leaders are quite satisfied with the status quo or if 
they disclaim any responsibility for changing it 

Furthermore, it is rare that an organization articulates its position 
through a single voice, this makes it a problematic partner for dia- 
logue Like Gandhi, the peacemakers from the Ground Zero Center 
were forced to rely on their own resources to conceive and articulate 
the truthful elements in both their opponent’s position and their 
own. The Navy’s silence could have allowed the group to distort 
and trivialize the government’s position on the issue, but we have 
no evidence that they did so. In judging the effectiveness of the 
Ground Zero Center as safyagrahis, we have to take their word that 
in the early days of their research and study they seriously con- 
sidered the military’s claim that nuclear weapons promote peace, 
not war, before rejecting it 

Once having formulated a resolution, the Ground Zero Center 
was faced with yet another dilemma, that of marshaling a strength 
equal to that of its opponent As in any nonviolent campaign, this 
Gandhian tenet is to be achieved through force of numbers, com- 
bined with discipline and resolve The group attempted the latter 
through years of training, and through the zealous commitment of 
its members. But it lacked the numbers to match its most formidable 
opponent, the U.S. Navy. 

Is satyagraha futile against such odds? The achievements of a 
number of mass movements in recent years should be considered 
before answering; Gandhi’s own campaigns, the civil rights and anti- 
war movements in the United States, the Solidarity movement in 
Poland; and the movement against corruption in India led by J, P 
Narayan, which triggered a national emergency there in 1975 
These nonviolent campaigns did not in every case achieve their 
goals, but each made a agnificant impact 

Cfearly the Ground Zero Center did not 


a force compar 
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able to these Might then the Ground Zero troops have been ad 
vised to po^x>ne their action, and wait until they had built up a 
sizable and potent fighting force — a time when they could command 
all the fishing boats in Puget Sound and storm the Ohio? 

Perhaps they should have. Yet there is another way of looking at 
their effort One might see it as a rehearsal for a grander venture, a 
symbolic satnagraha meant to demonstrate to the concerned Ameri- 
can public the possibilities of nonviolent action in a stmggle against 
the perils of nuclear arms. 

In this reading of what the Ground Zero group accomplished, the 
real safyagraha — the struggle behind the struggle — ^was the saty- 
graha between the group and its potential supporters. The group’s 
real enemy, then, was apathy, which they were attempting to shat- 
ter through a dramatic demonstration of concern 

The results of this hidden safyagraha cannot yet be gauged. Ip 
time we may look back and see this effort of the Ground Zero 
Center as one of the first salvos in a significant struggle ageanst the 
bastions of military power in America, a sort of Boston Tea Party of 
nuclear protest. Or it may in time fade from memory as public atten 
tion shifts to other issues. Seen in this light, the affair at Puget 
Sound in August 1982 was not a small safyagraha that failed, but a 
moment in a much larger struggle whose outcome is still in question 



^ Case #5: 

A Tragic Resistance 


Centrai Issue: Survival 

Opponents: The Warsaw Ghetto u. the Nazi Regime 
Principles at Stake: The right to live, and to do so in dignity and 
freedom 

Attempted Resolution: Attempt of Jews to use active resistance to 
oppose the brutality of the Nazis. 

Sequence of Events: 

STAGE 1: The emergence of the conflict. Before World War II, 
the Jewish community in Warsaw was one of the largest and most 
lively in Europe. It enjoyed a rich cultural and intellectual life, and 
possessed considerable economic power. Some 10 percent of the 
Polish population was Jewish, and Warsaw was one of its major 
centers. 

There were tensions, however, between the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles in Warsaw, as there had been throughout Europe for centuries, 
Polish anti-Semitism was, in part, a vestige of old Christian animosi- 
ties against the Jews, particularly in Europe. This ancient religious 
vendetta colored the speech of some of Christianity’s most promi- 
nent leaders, of whom Martin Luther is an unfortunate example. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a new force emerged 
— secular nationalism — which turned out to be even more hostile 
toward Jews than Christendom. The inner-directed, isolated, and 
tratfitionahst Jewish community was an anomaly in modem Europe" 
yet to stren^ was respected and feared Many East 


European Jews were not allowed — or were unwilling — to become 
assimilated into the mainstream of European cultural life, although 
some were able to do so by sacrificing their ties to their own cultural 
heritage. To philosophers and politicians of the time, the Jewish 
situation was a “question,” an intractable problem that seemed to 
give the lie to the supposed homogeneity of modem secular nation- 
alism 1 

The existence of a pariah community such as the Jews provided 
a convenient scapegoat for Hitler and his National Socialists, who 
transformed anti-Semitism from prejudice to state pohey. The articu- 
lation of that policy emerged by degrees, however, and it was not 
until after 1940 that Hitler enforced his “final solution” to the 
“Jewish question” on a mass scale; six million — roughly two out of 
every three — European Jews perished. 

STAGE 2: Search for Truth. The Jews in Warsaw watch the 
events of the early 1930s in neighboring Germany with rising alarm 
It IS not until 1939, however, when Hitler’s armies march across the 
border and invade Poland, that they are placed in direct confronta- 
tion with the Nazi regime. 

But they have trouble finding out the truth about what is going on 
around them. The Nazi regime cloaks its affairs in secrecy, masking 
its policies by first stating one thing and then the other. From the 
outset of the Nazi occupation, the Germans treat the Jews as out- 
casts. impounding their shops and money, closing synagogues, and 
placing restrictions on their travel In 1940, when the community is 
confined to a walled ghetto, the strictures become even more 
severe; then the tragic “deportations” be^n. Even then, few have 
any certain information about the gruesome destination of those 
tnps, and many of the others refuse to believe that such allegaticms 
can possibly be true 

Without being able to accept any information with certainty, it is 
difficult for the Jewish leadership to formulate any clear policy. Even 
though they have some information about the fate of the German 
Jews that news is garbled, arxl the worst th^ is to befall the Jews in 
Germany ^^s elsewhere is yet to AB they know for is 
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that the Nazi regnne has embarked on a deliberate policy of racial 
exclusion, that it is determined in some way to destroy the Jewish 
community in Europe, and that many lives are imperiled as a result 
What can they do? What kind of truthful response to such perver- 
sion can be asserted? Jews in the Warsaw ghetto and throughout 
the world are debating just this question, and they are joined in their 
concern by sensitive observers in Eastern Europe and in many other 
parts of the globe. 

Gandhi is one of these As early as 1938, before the outbreak of 
the war, and before the most deadly of the mass executions had 
begun, he observes that “the German persecution of the Jews 
seems to have no parallel in history. The tyrants of old never went 
so mad as Hitler seems to have gone.”^ 

Gandhi’s advice is simple 

If I were a Jew and were bom in Germany, I would claim Germany 
as ray home even as the tallest Gentile German might, and challenge 
him to shoot me or to cast me in the dungeon, I would refuse to be 
expelled or to submit to disenminating treatment 

And then he adds, somewhat patronizingly, that if they would ac 
cept their suffenng voluntarily rather than forcibly, it would bring the 
Jews “an inner strength and joy 
This su gg estion, of course, is bitterly resented by many Jews 
Hayim Greenberg, in an open letter to Gandhi in his journal The 
Jewish Frontier, writes that “a Jewish Gandhi m Germany, should 
one arise, could function for about five minutes, until the first Ges 
tapo agent would lead him . . . directly to the gallows. The Jewish 
theologian Martin Buber, whose own concept of “i - Thou” rela- 
tionships in many ways parallels that of sotyagraho, and who was 
previously greatly supportive of Gandhi’s views, also parts company 
with Gandhi over this issue. An effective nonviolent stand can be 
taken even “against unfeeling human beings,” claims Buber, but 
not against “a diabolic universal steam-roller” such as the Nazis ^ 
Gandhi holds firm. He responds that nonviolent resistance should 
be applied even if 't is antidp>ated that the outcome will be tragic for 
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sufferers need not see the result in their Bfehme Gandhi adds that 
he IS “painfully conscious” that his suggestion “will ^ve no satisfac- 
tion . . to my many Jewish friends 

STAGE 3: The futile campaign. No suggestion, neither Gan- 
dhi’s nor any other, is satisfying to the Jews in the Warsaw ghetto in 
the early 1940s as they ponder their limited options. The truth of 
the matter seems clear enough; the Nazis are out to get them, and 
there is no room for compromise. There is not a shred of truth on 
the Nazi side What can the Jews possibly do? 

One choice is a sort of measured complicity. The Jews can agree 
to go along with .some of the commands of the Nazis, hoping to 
avoid the worst of them. The other choice is resistance, individual or 
collective, violent or nonviolent 

The leaders of the ghetto’s Judenrat, its governing body, are put 
in the dreadful position of having to carry out the commands of the 
Nazi occupation forces; they are even charged with the task of mus- 
tenng the numbers required for each day’s deportation. Usually the 
quotas specify the less productive and less respectable people, and 
Jewish leaders such as Adam Czemiakow negotiate with the Ger- 
mans for fewer numbers, and attempt to protect the children. 

In 1942 the pace of the deportations increases, and the Nazis, 
hoping to discourage any resistance to their orders, take a number 
of Jews hostage, including Czenriakow’s own wife. Ih response to 
one order, he is able to bargain for a few exemptions, such as voca- 
tional students and husbands of working women, but he is not able 
to keep the Nazis from laying their hands on orphaned children 
When these innocents are taken away, Czemiakow can no longer 
bear to deal with the Nazis in any way. He swallows the cyanide 
tablet that he has kept hidden, waiting for this awful occasion.^ 

Some people go sadly to the trains when ordered, wearing their 
prayer shawls with poignant dignity. Others refuse to go. In Warsaw 
there are 5000 like this, according to Nazi records ® Whether they 
resist passively or attempt to attack or insult their captors makes no 
diff e- they are all instantly shot 
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OaDective resistance is employed by several underground groups 
The resisters steal weapxjns emd uniforms from the Germans try to 
sabotage the Nazi communication system, and on at least one occa- 
sion in Cracow blow up a cafe frequented by German soldiers Such 
measures are at first not always suppiorted by the Jewish citizenry, 
who fear savage reprisals from the Nazis. Once most people begin 
to believe the situation is hopeless, however, the resistance groups 
receive greater support 

By the middle of 1942, only 45,000 of the original 350,000 Jews 
in the Warsaw ghetto remain, and their destiny is quite clear. Nazi 
patrols roam the streets, shooting Jews on sight The resistance 
groups have solidified their support among the members of the 
ghetto by this time, they publish an underground newspaper, ex 
tend lines of comunication to the outside, and arrange for shipments 
of arms into the beleaguered ghetto. With encouragement and guid 
ance from the resistance groups, the Jews who remain began to 
resist deportation collectively. German soldiers are forced to search 
them out and drag them to the trains in order to meet the quotas 

In Warsaw the resistance leaders begin preparing for a more ac- 
tive defense. In the last months of 1942 they are building up their 
cache of stolen and smuggled arms, and building bunkers behind 
which to fight 

The first test of their strength comes on January 18, 1943, when 
German troops surround the ghetto, and fighting begins. About 50 
German soldiers are killed in the first skirmish, and for three days 
the depiortations are halted, and the troops turn back. 

The resistance forces are heartened, and their numbers grow 
enormously. With solid support from the ghetto community, they 
consolidate their control. They hold their own trials, accusing and 
executing some of the Jews who were Nazi accomplices, Several 
months go by, and it almost appears as if their attempts at resistance 
wiU succeed. 

In the predawn hours of April 19, 1943, however, the German 
troops again surround the ghetto, and demand that the Jewish resis- 
tance forces surrender. They refuse to do so, and at daybreak the 
SS troops enter with tanks rapid fire guns and 2000 soldiers 
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The Jews fight back. Their home made incendiary bombs biow 
up the tanks and destroy many of the rapid-fire guns. By sunset 200 
German soldiers are killed. The Naais retreat, leaving the ghetto still 
in the hands of the Jewish resistance. 

That night happens to be the first Seder ushering in the Jewish 
festival of Passover. It is celebrated with a special but anxious fervor, 
punctuated by the distant sound of German guns. 

For five days the small Jewish enclave holds off the invading 
forces, setting land mines to destroy troop trucks and tanks. In one 
instance the Jewish resisters are able to demolish one third of a 
German unit. From the rooftops they fly the red-and-white flag of 
Poland and the blue-and-white Jewish banner. After years of having 
endured unparalleled oppression and death, they are able to fight 
back and do so effectively. Thar hopes and spirits are high. 

STAGE 4: The outcome. This feeling does not last long In the 
end, the Germans recall their troops and bum the ghetto down In 
some instances the fires are started by the Naas’ anti-aircraft artiiiery 
shells, in other instances the fires are set deliberately The ghetto 
becomes a storm of fire, and on May 8 the SS troops surround what 
is left of the headquarters of the Jewish resistance. About a hundred 
Jewish leaders are inside, and when the Germans be^n to break 
through their final defenses, most of the resistere kill themselves in a 
mass suicide. 

A few of the resisters manage to escape, but only a tiny fraction of 
the original total. An overwhelming number suffer the fate of 90 
percent of Poland’s Jews under Nazi occupation: they are de- 
stroyed. Hitler’s policy of genoddc has largely succeeded. 

Comments: 

For an unarmed and ill-prepared minority such as the Jews of 
Warsaw, perhaps no strategy could have succeeded against an op- 
ponent so powerful and so evilly single-minded as the Nazis. Thirs 
the issue seems scarcely to be whether a Jewish Gandhi could have 
been successful m conflict with the Germans. AH we can ask is 
whether a was attempted n e or it 
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could have been and whether it had anything positive to offer n 
what was otherwise one of the most dismal chapters n history 

If we were looking for the Gandhians in this episode, whom 
should we choose — those who acceded to the Nazis’ orders'? They 
were certainly nonviolent, but because of their complicity in untruth, 
perhaps we should regard them as having forfeited their own pnn- 
ciples They may even have unwittingly helped to provide the occu 
pying Germans with a certain legitmacy 

Yet the situation was extreme, and you may well feel that the 
terror in which they lived justified their behavior In a situation in 
which violence is already occurring, after all, one of the prime Gan- 
dhian objectives is to diminish its level. Perhaps, you might say, they 
could have accomplished this by pretending to comply with Nazi 
orders and then evading them, delaying their execution long 
enough for some of the victims to escape. Many Jewish leaders at 
the time, in fact, felt that this was the only sensible choice, fcanng 
that a more overt resistance would cause more violence than it pre- 
vented. 

Gandhi’s advdee in these circumstances, however, was to resist, 
and the various attempts at Jewish resistance can be analyzed as a 
sort of satyagra/ia under stress. In his letters to the Jews, Gandhi 
strongly suggested that this resistance should be nonviolent, even if 
the resisters had to sacrifice their lives in order to make it so But in 
othei contexts Gandhi said that conditions could be so extreme that 
those who stood for truth were faced with the necessity of choosing 
between violent resistance and none at all. Gandhi said that in these 
cases “vengeance is any day superior to passive and helpless sub 
mission 

Gandhi’s concept of taposyo — ^the renunciation of self-interest, in 
eluding the natural desire for personal safety — did not sanction pas 
stve self-destruction. Although he might have revered the convicnon 
of the Buddhist monks who immolated themselves in Saigon dunng 
the Vietnam war as a protest against the fighting, it is unlikely that 
Gandhi would ever have followed their lead. One could hardly 
imagine a Gandhian masochist either, even though during the salt 
saiyagraha ’n 1930 line after line of Gandhians allowed themselves 
to be beaten by the armed pohcc without resisting, and Gandhi 
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himself undertook fasts in wh ch he expressed his ^wflingness to 
pensh. ^ 

Yet it is clear that such actions are justifiable only if they serve to 
purify the Gandhian actors and effect some moral response in the 
hearts of those who cause them harm. In the case of the Jews in 
Warsaw, neither of these was the case. Their situation was more 
analogous to an instance of rape, which Gandhi offered as a hypo- 
thetical case in which a violent response could be justified In such 
cases, he felt, resistance is more honorable than inaction, even if the 
resistance has to be physically coercive. 

Considering the dire circumstances in which the Warsaw resisters 
found themselves, Gandhi certainly would have approved of the 
courage that they demonstrated by choosing the course they did 
and he might well have applauded their spint of resistance, even 
though the outcome was tragic. They did employ violence, but in 
many other ways the uprising was similar to one of Gandhi’s nonvi 
olent campaigns: the resisters attempted to mobilize the community 
build up its strength, resist capitulating to the untruth of deportation, 
and provide for an alternative form of government. There was no 
need to assess which side was nght and which was wrong, for the 
indiscriminate brutality of the Nazi forces branded them at the outset 
as untruthful to the core. And squarely on the Jewish side of the 
struggle was the most fundamental and truthful demand that can be 
made; the right to live. 

The Jewish resistance was an almost perfect satijagraha cam 
paign, therefore, except for its violence. If less militant means had 
been used to halt the tanks and troops — setting up roadblocks and 
infiltrating the Nazi communications system, for example — the cam 
paign would have fit the Gandhian model exactly But in that event 
it is unlikely that the resisters could have held out for so long a time 
Perhaps in the case of the Warsaw ghetto uprising we have the 
unusual situation where sotyagraha, if it were to be waged at all, had 
to be waged violently. 

In the end, although it heartened Jews throughout the world, the 
Warsaw resistance did not seem to have much impact on the Nazis 
V olent resistance led to the same horri^flng end that nonviolent 
r efid the Jews were destroyed. Their problem was not one 
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of strategy but one of strength They did not have the numbers 
organizabon or arms to aunch any significant campaign violent or 
not 

Gandhi frequently argued that safyagraho could be effectve only 
when waged “from strength, rather than weakness. The effec- 
tiveness of the Jewish resistance was certainly undermined by its 
weakness as a small, isolated minority community. Realizing this, 
many of the Warsaw resisters saw that their only hope for survival 
lay in developing alliances outside their own helplessly trapped en- 
clave. 

What would have been the most effective alliance, however, was 
never realized — one between the Polish Jews and prominent Polish 
and German Gentiles who could have influenced Nazi leaders. After 
eili, the larger conflict at the time involved not only the Jews but the 
whole of European society, even the whole of Western society. The 
question of whether the untruth of Nazism should be allowed to 
continue affected them all. That is what the war was about, and 
perhaps a show of military force was necessary to subdue the force 
of the Nazis and the Axis powers From a Gandhian point of view, 
however, many opportunities for nonviolent struggle against the lies 
of National Socialism slipped by before the violent struggle began 

Those Germans who saw the emergence of demonic repression 
against the Jews and allowed it to flourish unchallenged are parbeu 
larly culpable. Although some German church leaders were actively 
opposed to the Naa repression — ^the theolo^an Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
gave his own life in an abortive attempt on Hitler’s — the churches 
were largely silent 12 

The fundamenteil failure of satyagrafia in this case, then, was not 
the inability of that brave but hopelessly outnumbered band of resis- 
ters to succeed at Warsaw, but the failure of others to speak out 
against the Nazis before they became such a virulent force. Perhaps 
it was incorrect to have described this case m a conflict between the 
Warsaw Jews and the Naas. Perhaps the Jews were only victims in 
a larger conflict, the struggle against the falsity of National Socialism 
and its racist ideology. That struggle was waged in earnest much too 
late to save them and the many others whose lives were tragically 
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f Conversations in the Mine 


Even those of us who admire Gandhi and his ideas may oc 
casionally be exasperated by his actions and question some of his 
concepts. And those who are less admiring may at this point in the 
discussion find aspects of Gandhian thought downright baffling. Are 
there are not moments when a bit of coercion can be justified for a 
nghteous cause? And isn’t it sometimes better to let our anger rage 
than to try to be so painfully kind and sensible'? You may also ques- 
tion the possibility of coming to a real agreement with an opponent 
over what is the truth, and the fcasibitity of waging a moral struggle 
with a mammoth, impersonal organization 

In short, you may want to fight with Gandhi. It may be a major 
difference of opinion over fundamental assumptions or only a small 
disagreement over tactics, but Gandhi’s challenges are not easily 
ignored. The importance of the issues and the certainty of his stand 
seem to demand some sort of response. 

We haven’t the real Gandhi to quarrel with, of course, but we can 
fight with his ideas the way we frequently respond to issues that 
puzzle us in our daily lives: we can play out the contrary positions m 
our minds. Fortunately, others have thought about these same is 
sues and offered opposing viewpoints to Gandhi’s. Some of these 
thinkers are among the most formidable minds of the past century, 
and in our own reflections we can juxtapose Gandhi’s ideas to 
theirs. 

In this section I will present several of these mental encounters the 
way I sometimes imagine tiiem occurring: as conversations. The 
Gandhian piosition will be portrayed cis if Gandhi were speaking, 
and the skeptical voices will be provided by three figures whose 
ideas sharply challenge Gandhi’s each =n a different way Karl 
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Marx, Sigmund Freud, and Reinhold Niebuhr had many concerns 
in common with Geindhi, and these mutual concerns provide the 
basis for debates with Gandhi about the use of violence and coer- 
cion, the expression of anger, the search for truth, and the potential 
for moral action in a modem, organizational world. I will use the 
actual words of Gandhi and the other thinkers, for the most part, in 
giving expression to their points of view 

Following these debates is an encounter of a different sort. This 
time Gandhi is his own opponent as the Gandhi of acbon faces the 
Gandhi of ideas. In a series of imaginary letters. Gandhi’s theories 
are used as a framework for analyzing some of the events in Gan- 
dhi’s life, and in return the active Gandhi tries to defend his deeds. 
As in the earlier dialogues, Gandhi’s own words are used to present 
his position; the only difference this time is that Gandhi speaks both 
for and against himself. 

In a Gandhian fight the goal is to find some resolution of differing 
perspectives on the truth, eind there are moments in the conversa- 
tions between Gandhi and his three adversaries when areas of reso- 
luton appear. But in most cases the differences are deep and not 
easily bridged. We will take up some of these issues later on, in the 
final chapter of this section. 


j Issue #1: 

Can Violence Ever Be 
Justified? 

—GANDHI V. MARX 


Central to the Gandhian approach is the notion that violence 
— or any sort of coercion, in the Gandhian view — cannot be al- 
lowed. Yet as we have just seen, during times of social upheaval 
and struggles against massive political oppression, nonviolence may 
appear to be a luxury that few can afford The issue is a burning one 
today in such places as South Afnca and Latin America, where op- 
pressed people agonize over whether to use violence in their efforts 
at change. 

Gandhi’s advice in such cases would be to struggle nonviolently, 
but in the face of monstrous oppression is such advice foolhardy"^ 
Karl Marx (1818-1883) would have thought so. One of modem 
history’s greatest strate^sts of social transformation, Marx saw soa- 
ety as locked in fundamentally violent struggles for power. In his 
view, any sort of effective change would have to be violent as well 
It IS this position of Marx’s — so radically Afferent from Gandhi’s — 
that is to be the focus of their imaginary debate 

Gandhi and Marx never met in real life, of course. Marx was bom 
half a century before Gandhi, and lived in a very different world It 
is true that Gandhi arrived in London as a student scarcely six years 
after Marx had died there, but tfie cultural backgrounds of the two 
were poles apart In temper and style they were equally opposed 
Gandhi was an acfivist and an ascetic; Marx was an intellectual who 
Hved modestly less because of choice than 
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Yet they shared much Both were concerned with what they saw 
as economic and poBtica] oppression brou^t about by an industn 
alized society. Both saw the modem world as dehumanizing, a cir 
cumstance that called for a radical analysis and an active effort for 
social change Both were unabashed visionaries. The new societies 
they longed for were egalitarian communities, societies restructured 
to be in accord with what they conceived to be the naturally har 
monious dispositions of ordinary human beings. Such basic instincts 
of trust and generosity, however, could fully emerge only with the 
demise of the dreary and despotic institutions of the day 

The major differences between Gandhi and Marx are to be found 
in their ideas about what is required to transform this imperfect 
world into a better one, and these differences are so significant that 
they color all other aspects of the comparison between them as well 
Marx believed that unjust societies could change only when groups 
of oppressed people were able to seize power from the groups that 
exploited them Gandhi’s point of view, by contrast, was that any 
real transformation of this world into a better one had to begin with 
an inner change It had to be a conversion of the heart, although 
Gandhi was not above using a little external encouragement to spur 
that change along. Gandhi’s approach was ultimately personal 
whereas Marx’s was -economic and political, and this difference re 
fleets their profoundly different conceptions of human nature. 

Gandhi and Marx also disagreed sharply on the use of violence as 
a tool for social change. This disagreement was far more than a 
question of strategy, it was so fundamental, in fact, that it colored 
almost everything they thought about the world If they had ever 
met and talked, it would not have been long before the subject 
turned to social change and the use of violent means Perhaps we 
could imagine them engrossed in conversation about just such mat 
ters at a pub or coffeehouse somewhere near the University of Lon 
don. a neighborhood where each of them lived for many years 

GANDHI; It’s just that you seem such a pleasant fellow, so con- 
cerned about the human condition — intellectually passionate 1 
suppose but not the sort to te vtolence; 
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RX(with good humor): I suppose I should take that as a comph 

ment 

Indeed. 

Well, you will be pleased to know that my goal in life is hardly 
the advocacy of violence My aim is the abolition of self-aliena 
bon, the recovery of human nature, the return of humanity to a 
social being. 1 

Excellent [Pauses ] But you also advocate violence.^ 

Not in every instance. There are countries — England and Amer 
ica for instance — where the workers can attain their goals 
through peaceful means But in most countries, the lever of our 
revolution rrfUst be force. ^ 

“Must”’ 

There are times when we scarcely have a choice. 

(frowning). Oh, 1 think there is always a choice 

Certainly. We have a choice to do nothing or to do something 

Yes, and beyond that . . 

(interrupting): You're getting the point Beyond that there is the 
matter of choosing effective means. 

That’s not quite the point 1 had in mind. 

I beg your pardon 

It seems to me that you’ve already chosen the means when you 
choose the goal, and in the case of a violent situation . . 
(interrupting again)- . . you are forced to use violent means' 
You see, you do have the point after all. 

(a bit wanip)- What I had in mind was that violence breeds 
violence, and that if you use it in your stmggte for change, the 
result will also have a violent tinge.'* 

Perhaps so, but your dictum holds true at the outset of a stmg 
gle as well as at the end. A violent situation naturally produces 
a violent response — in fact it requires it. It demands a force that 
can match and subdue the brutality that is there. 

Well yes, in part. A violent situation must be met with strength 
But that strength need not itself be violent. 

suppose not, f less arc avcdlablc and prow to 

be efficaaous These might work weC gh if your opponent 
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B a manageable and not ovciiy vicious sort. But If you are 
confronted with a whole sodal system built on violence one in 
which violence is integrated into the very marrow of the state, 
that is another matter.^ 

By violence in this sense you mean . 

I mean what you mean by violence: violating another person, 
not only physicciUy, but causing him to be corrupted, lost to 
himself, alienated, and subjected to the rule of inhuman condi- 
bons.^ Every act of exploitation does this, I’m sure you agree 
Of course. And it should be opposed. 

Yes, destroyed. We agree. And if the whole social structure is 
irredeemable — violent and exploitative by its very nature — then 
you are left with no choice but to overthrow the political system 
that sustdns the old institutions.® 

(nodding): It is sometimes necessary to supplant an unjust sys- 
tem with a totally new one . . . 

finterruptingj: . .. and to use a strategic violence to bring it 
dowm. Again, we agreed 

(puzzled over this turn in the argument)- We were fine up to the 
last, and then I’m afraid I lost you. Perhaps you should repeat 
your line of reasoning . . 

Let us find an example instead. 

Fine. Would slavery do? 

Slavery it is The situation is utterly without moral redemption as 

far as I’m concerned. 

fexpansiue/yj; Of course I would agree. 

Slaves and their owners stand in constant opposition to one 
another.^ But you are never going to sweet-talk your slave own- 
ers out of the arrangement, my friend, as long as there are 
enormous profits to be made. Now is that not a fact? 

Most likely you are right. 

Well then, something must be done. 

Quite so. What do you suggest? 

(stemip). Well, since there is in fact an uninterrupted, albeit hid 
den conflict, it needs to surface in an open fight 
Marvelous I could not have put it better 
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(continuing). . . in an upfismg of some sort Organize Sie 
slaves. Awaken their consciousness about the truth of their op- 
pression. Create a positive program for change. If slaves and 
owners do not establish a revolutionary reconstruction of soa- 
ety they will all collapse in a common ruin!” 

(applauding): Well said* 

(talcen aback): Really, Mr Gandhi I’m surprised you are so 
approving! 

(m an ana/ytical mood): An excellent solution, for the most 
part Well done. Some small questions, however. 

Yes? 

What happens to the slave owners? 

I don’t know. They’re put to work somewhere. Banished 
maybe. Or taken out and shot. 

Which? 

fa bit annoped): I don’t know. What difference does it make^ 
Damn the stave owners. 

Considerable difference. It makes all the difference in the world 
(trying to be agreeable): Yes, you are right, it is not an inconse 
quenlial matter But you do exaggerate In the sweep of history, 
it hardly makes a “world” of difference, now does it? If we 
reeducate the landlords rather than killing them off, would that 
please you^^^ 

Yes, very much. 

Don’t misunderstand. I don’t mean to appear callous about 
peoples’ lives, but we are not talking about family squabbles, 
we are talking about significant changes in world history long 
struggles, a series of historic processes and transforming circum 
stances. And you appear more concerned with the fate of a 
few despots than with the freedom of the masses of oppressed 
Not more than, but yes, concerned. 

Your concern is touching. But it is not very realistic. If a million 
people were held in oppression by one maniacal despot, 
wouldn’t the most charitable solution be to destroy that sole 
agent of terror'^ 

h s rxjt that want to hide from the question but I thought yiu 
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earler impied that most terror of this sort was institutiona y 
mposed"? 

Quite so. 

That being the case, no effective change will come about until 
that whole social order is changed. 

Exactly. And that is what I am talking about; reconstructing soci- 
ety through effective means.*'* Strategically, by reversing the 
centers of power. 

(exasperated) ‘ Yes, yes but there is more at issue here than 
finding the means for changing society, my friend. Your goal 
will be affected by your means 
The goal is socialism. 

Especially if the goal is socialism It is a beautiful word, social- 
ism.*^ And 1 have the greatest admiration for the self-denial and 
spirit of sacrifice of those like you who are committed to social 
revolution 
Then? 

Then the problem is violence, as I have said. And the power of 
the state, even a socialist one, a power which 1 look upon with 
the greatest fear. Though it does good by minimizing exploita 
bon, it docs the greatest harm to mankind by destroying in- 
dividuality. ** 

(heatedly)' Individuality! That phrase usually masks such hour 
geois values! ff by the “indiwdual” you mean the slave owner, 
or even a middle class owner of property, these persons must 
indeed be swept out of the way, and made impossible.*® 
(testily): I do mean these persons, and everyone else, for that 
matter. Freedom of the individual is at the root of all progress *5 
Progress? That sounds more like an illusion My dear Mr. Gan- 
dhi, by grasping after heaven you may lose it on earth. You are 
like those old Christians who neglected and despised politics, 
who chafed at the idea of seizing political power. 

(defensively). Not so. I believe that the way to heaven, to truth, 
IS through political action. 

Eff political action. 
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G "^cs effective acton I arn not afraid to challenge a despot if 
necessary 

M Then why should you fear a small moment of violence in the 
great drama of social transformation? 

G Because it affects that transformation And when your adversary 
!S the whole social order, as you have said so eloquently, your 
strategy must in some way involve every single soul in that soci- 
ety. So an effective change ulbmately means . , . 

M (interrupting). . . transforming the social order, changing 
everyone's way of thinking 

G Correct This time, at least, you have anticipated my point. 

M (brightening): Then you do agree! The ultimate form of trans- 
formation is a change of consciousness, a recovery of unalienat- 
ed self-consaousness . 21 

G . . a change that comes about through understanding, yes 
Through harmonizing opposing points of view 

M Well, through education, certainly, and a dialectical synthesis 
between oppositions. 

G (trying to agree): Yes, there is a sort of dialectic there 

M (still enthusiastic): And you would agree that this new con- 
sciousness can come only when old tyrants vacate their seats of 
power? 

G . . well . . . 

M And you agree that that end can be attained, of course, only by 
forcibly ejecting them and overthrowing all other existing social 
conditions '^^2 

G (after a brief silence): Well. We seem to be so near, yet so 
distant 

M fa/ter an equal pause) Yes, perhaps so. Close and far I sup 
pose I disturb you because I, fearing injustice and the torpor of 
change, tolerate violence And you, fearing injustice but also 
violence, tolerate a gradual change. 
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Can Anger Be True? 

—GANDHI V. FREUD 


When we confront our opponents, Gandhi advised, we should 
honor them and try to see their side. According to Gandhi, this may 
involve denying ourselves, accepting the brunt of whatever hostility 
occurs, and refusing to express anger — for Gandhi thought anger 
could be as violent and destructive as physical force But is such 
self-denial always a healthy thing? And are there not instances when 
suppressing our anger would actually inhibit progress in resolving a 
conflict? 

Gandhi would probably have resisted this line of questioning. The 
reason is that truth, in his view, is known only in conflict, and then 
only when each party is able to put its own views to one side long 
enough to see the larger picture. Emotions, from Gandhi’s perspec- 
tive, make for an ineffective fight Yet fights are usually full of pas 
sionate and strongly stated feelings. Could Gandhi possibly have 
been wrong’ 

To challenge Gandhi on this matter we have summoned a master 
at questioning people about their motivations and intentions, some 
one who held a frame of reference for looking at humanity that was 
very different from Gandhi’s — Sigmund Freud 

Freud lived from 1856 to 1939, so he and Gandhi could have 
met or corresponded, but they never did, and there is no indication 
that either was aware of the other in any special way. And for good 
reason: Freud, sitting in his study in Vienna, would probably have 
seen Gandhi as someone interested solely in political activity and 
social reform, ventures remote from his own. To Gandhi, Freud’s 
pioneering explorations into the psychological aspects of neurology 
and his dcvelopinent of psychotherapy as a technique and a field of 
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study would probably have seemed similarly arcane. Even today, in 
fact, some Hindus regard Freudian analysis as an idiosyncrasy of the 
West, based on assumptions about the self that have no currency m 
India Gandhi showed no interest in psychotherapy; perhaps he 
shared such a view. 

Yet Gandhi and Freud had more in common than either might 
have thought. The basic idea of psychotherapy is in some ways 
stnkingly similar to that of satyagraha, for in both cases the aim is to 
struggle toward greater harmony by seeking higher levels of truth, 
and both Freud and Gandhi were committed to an honest search, 
stopped of illusions. Freud’s arena was the mind. He attempted to 
uncover the compromises made between competing impulses with- 
in the unconscious. Gandhi’s realm was a moral and social one. Yet 
he too was suspicious of easy accommodations with illusions and 
untruths. 

Their approaches are described by Erik Erikson in Gandhi’s Truth 
as ‘two corresponding methods of dealing with our instinctuality in 
a non-violent manner. According to Erikson, psychoanalyse as it 
was practiced by Freud “amounts to a truth method, with all the 
implications which the word truth has in Satyagraha.”^ Erikson goes 
on to claim that this analogy between Freud and Gandhi is “a corre- 
spondence in method and a convergence in human values which 
may well be of historical, if not evolutionary, significance.’ 

Be that as it may, there is stiB much over which Gandhi and 
Freud might have disagreed, beginning with tiie notion of truth, a 
concept that was central to Freud’s thought as well as Gandhi’s To 
Gandhi, the term was linked witii the moral posture of nonviolence 
the abolition of the will to harm, Freud, as we shall see, understood 
the matter differently. It is easy to imagine that if Gandhi and Freud 
had met, they might well have found themselves discussing just 
such an issue perhaps in Freud’s comfortable book fined study in 
Vi 
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NDHF The desire to harm yes 

But what do you nfie2in by the desire to h2irm ^ You mean 
anger, do you not? Hatred, vengeance, wrath — what else would 
a desire to harm mean"? 

All of those things, I suppose. Yes I couldn't imagine someone 
senously setting out after truth and harboring such sentiments 
Such a person should not be angry with anyone who has in 
jured him, on the contrary, he will wish him well One should 
try to get rid of the destructive attitudes before one be^ns 
Well then, it’s to be a lonely journey, isn’t it'^ 

I beg your pardon? 

Your search for truth. You know, I can’t imagine a single soul 
capable of what you are asking- to nd the psyche' of anger 
I believe I said one should try The absence of anger is the 
perfect state, to which one should aspire.^ None of us can attain 
it all of the hme. You mustn’t sound as if I were calling for 
perfection. 

It’s not the extremity of your requirement that concerns me It s 
not a problem of degree It’s the very idea of it — repressing 
anger. It seems antithetical to an honest search for the truth 
1 suppose it depends on what one regards as honesty , . 
(interrupting)- ... or rather, whal one regards as truth Ideas 
are not the only things that express truth, you know. Feelings 
also can be terribly expressive. When you deny them, you keep 
them hidden from the conscious mind. You prevent the mind 
from dealing rationally with them and keeping them under con 
trol.® 

Well then, we should simply abandon them, shouldn’t we'^ 

If we could But that’s not easily done, If you simply repress an 
impulse, it doesn’t disappear. It retains its energy even though 
you may have no memory of 
How vicious! 

Precisely. A submerged emotion, such as the anger you dislike 
so much, may return in an even more virulent form, and prove 
itself victor in the end s Better that it be released at the outset 
instead. 

You meriie it d virtuous to be unpleasant 
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Not virtuous but so necessary One has to express and 

channe the angers and aggressions the passions and usts 
Perhaps we shouldn't discuss lust . . 

(pursuing his point) What we should discuss is your inability to 
take senously the human emotions. Yours is a rather typical 
case of repression, if you don’t mind my mentioning it- — one 
frequently observed in the lives of saints and penitents.^ 
(pleased at the comparison). Such company! Surely I don’t be 
long, 

You belong. 

But I think you misinterpret me 1 take feelings of anger quite 
senously. That’s why I feel that the animal nature must be dealt 
with. One must conquer it before one moves on to look for 
truth. 10 

( warming to the pointj; But this animal nature, as you call it is 
a real part of human nature. Our instincts are of two kinds 
those which seek to preserve and unite, and those which seek 
to destroy and kill Neither is less essential than the other, the 
phenomena of life arise from the mutually opposing action of 
both '' Both are quite real, wouldn’t you agree? 

Well, there is real and then there is Real, 
i beg your pardon? 

Although 1 think that it is “real” when we feel such hateful 
things, I also think that there are layers of reality in the human 
perception of them. Perhaps you would assent to that. And 
wouldn’t you say that the most vital and essential part of our 
selves, that truthful core, is the affirmation of life?^^ 

Yes, in part Libido. It is linked with those sexual feelings you 
find so embarrassing. But — and this is a curious thing — 1 find 
there is a death wish in us as well, also at the core. Of course, 
this feeling of anger or hatred is usually aimed at others, and is 
not normally a self-destructive sentment.^^ 

I beg to differ 
About what^ 

About that I feel that violence is caused to the self by its very 

expression no matter who the supposed target 

(defensive v) And 1 feel that even more vk> ence is done to the 
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mtegnty of our human character by hiding violent feelings since 
they convey such pxrtent, pnmorcba] truths. 

But some things in human nature are not worth retaining A 
feeling of violence, for example, is not and cannot be truthful 
How could it be? It negates existence 

(trying to understand): Negates? But the feeling itself is. It ex- 
ists. Don’t you claim to base your nobon of satya on a bedrock 
of reality? 

On reality, yes Not on the illusions of untruthful, animal senb* 
ments. 

(bnghtening): Aha. Now I begin to understand. It’s your nobon 
of reality that is causing us to disagree. 

(puzzled): There is only one reality 

Only one, I agree. But yours is clouded with mysbcism. It is, 
dare I say, religious — prescripbve rather than descriptive. You 
have an ideal notion of reality in mind, and in my opinion your 
hope that human aggressiveness and coercion will disappear is, 
like Marx’s, an illusion. 

So it may be. And yours? 

(caught off guard) My what? 

Is your notion of reality so free from any taint of idealism? 
Why yes, of course. Like all scientific quests, my effort is simply 
to know what is what But I do believe that through the 
strengthening of intellect there can be a displacement of instinc- 
tual aims and a restriction of instinctual impulses. 

And beyond that? 

Beyond that? Well, I suppose I harbor the hope that people can 
share emotional ties more than they have in the past. The struc- 
ture of human society is to a large extent based on this.i* 

An admirably moral stand . , . 

(interrupting to return the comp/imentj; As is yours. On the 
whole, I appreciate your attempt to base morality on reason and 
honesty rather than on sheer sentiment and the dictates of dog- 
ma. But your idealization of nonviolence, I’m afraid, betrays a 
lurldng altruism. 

And fmd your hopes for the moral efficacy of r n to be 
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equally as tcxiclung Some might caD that an ideahsm too you 
know 

('hesitant/yj I myself might call it a ... a Utopian expectation, 
this notion that the instinctual life can be subordinated to the 
dictatorship of reason. But what else could possibly protect us 
from that terrible cloud that is suspended over us all — the curse 
of war?i® 

(somewhat surprised): Then you are, you are a , . . 

Yes, 1 am a pacifist I thought you knew. Like you and Bnstein, 
the physicist, I find that my repudiation of war is not merely 
intellectual or emotional. It is fundamental to my nature. I have 
a constitutional intolerance for war.i^ 

(hurriedly agreeing): Yes, nonviolence is the most fundamental 
law of life. 

(frowning). Well, I wouldn’t put it quite that way. I still think 
that as a general principle conflicts of interest between men are 
settled by the use of violence.^ And there is no use trying to get 
nd of men’s aggressive inclmations .21 
(throwing up his hands): Then? 

Then we can try to control them, and to integrate violence into 
the social order in a positive way, in the form of laws .22 
(shruggingT The same lo^c would sanction war. 

No . . well, perhaps. There is a sort of dreadful locjc to war “ 
My objection to war is more fundamental than that It is because 
everyone has a right to his own life, because war puts an end to 
human lives that are full of hope, because it brings individual 
men into humiliating situations, because it compels them against 
their will to murder other men . . 

So, despite all your reason and your science eventually you, bke 
me, retreat to moral ground. 

The main reason why we rebel against war is ^mply that we 
cannot help doing so. We are pacifists, you and I, for some 
fundamental organic reason. We are amply obliged to be.^^ 
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One of the most attractive promises of Gandhi’s scheme is that 
it will help you to be more effective m your fighting, not just more 
moral. Satnagraha, according to its supporters, actually works It 
changes minds and brings about a peaceful resolution to conflict 
Those who support the nonviolent way point to a long stnng of 
effective nonviolent campaigns, including the civil rights movement 
in Amenca, labor movements throughout the world, and, of course, 
India's struggle for independence 

Gandhi’s critics, however, are unimpressed. They credit these 
successes to coercion rather than conversion, and give a good rea 
son for their belief; according to them, many opponents by their 
very nature are unable to be affected by moral suasion. 

Organizatonal entities, they claim, are cases in point. In 1978, 
Kenneth Kaunda, the president of Zambia and a noted disciple of 
Gandhi’s, renounced the nonviolent position he had followed for 
years as leader of his country’s nationalist movement In supporting 
the guemlla freedom struggle in neighboring Zimbabwe, Kaunda 
made a fundamental discovery: that “the power which establishes a 
state, . maintains it, ... and eventually overthrows it is 
violence.”! 

Kaunda’s unhappy conclusion — that social power is based on co 
ercion — is not so different from Thomas Hobbes’ insight centunes 
earlier and even Anstotie may be nterpreted dis saying the same 
th ng. The pomt has been stated forcefully n our own century by 
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Reinhold N ebuhr 1892 1971) who pkiced h mto a moral context 
He dcvebpcd an approach to ethxs that takes into account the 
violent character of organizationa! power. 

Niebuhr’s conclusions were quite different from Gandhi’s, but his 
moral and religious convictions were equally as strong, and for this 
reason he is a good opponent to debate the Mahatma on the issue 
of whether organizadonal power is inherently corrupt. Niebuhr was 
keenly aware of Gandhi's ideas and was, in fact, a pacifist himself 
for some time. The two never met, but Gandhi’s ideas continued to 
be a point of reference for Niebuhr even after his own thinking 
moved away from pacifism and evolved into what came to be called 
Christian realism. 

Niebuhr has been variously described as a political philosopher, a 
Christian theologian, a social activist, and a founder of the field of 
modem social ethics. He was also the architect of many of the liber- 
al policies that gamed wide acceptance in America in the Roosevelt 
years. George Kennan, referring to his circle of liberal Democrats, 
described Niebuhr as “the father of us al!,”^ and Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr , praised him for giving “new strength to American liberal democ- 
racy "3 More recently public figures as diverse as Jimmy Carter and 
jeane Kirkpatrick, Ronald Reagan’s ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, have utilized Niebuhr’s ideas 

Niebuhr began h)s career in 1915 as a pastor in Detroit where 
the dehumanizing effects of- modem industrial capitalism made a 
deep impact on his social sensibilities. He looked to his own Protes- 
tant background for insights into the problem, and found them 
expressed besi. in a concept that many sophisticated Christians of his 
time tned to ignore original sin Relying on the neo-orthodox theol 
ogy of Karl Barth and the ideas of Luther, Augustine, and Paul, 
Niebuhr developed an ethical perspective based on the notion that 
the human capacity for generosity and sacnficial love is always taint 
ed by the inclination to be self-serving and even destructive. 

Niebuhr’s Chnstian realism does leave room for love and unself- 
ishness in its otherwise harsh assessment of human nature, but 
largely on a personal level or through institutions set up for the 
purpose of adm'n'steiing justice Most large poBticai and eccnofriK 
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organizations, Niebuhr thought, are projections of the most selfish 
impulses. There is nothing wrong with this, from Niebuhr’s point of 
view, but because of their self-serving natures they can scarcely be 
expected to show altruism if left to their own devices; laws and 
regulatons are necessary to control them. About all one can hope 
for in the morality of nations and large corporations is that laws can 
keep them from doing more evil than they otherwise might. With 
such forces held at bay, a decent if not perfect society may come 
about. 

This point of view made a considerable impact on left-of-center 
poHdcal thought in America, especially during the Roosevelt era, 
when Niebuhr came to be called “the prophet to politicians. And 
he did not just prophesy from his writing desk; Niebuhr had already 
become something of a political activist during his pacifist years 
During that time he helped establish the Fellowship of Reconcilia 
ton, which continues to be the largest religious pacifist organizaton 
in the United States Later he was involved in the Fellowship of 
Socialist Christians and was a founder of the Americans for Demo 
cralic Action, the Liberal party in New York, and the liberal Chns- 
tan journal, Christianify and Crisis, to which he was a frequent con- 
tnbutor. 

Niebuhr was involved in numerous campaigns for social justice 
throughout his life. He opposed what he considered to be the evils 
of capitalism and the oppression of dictatorships, both fascist and 
communist, while championing the rights of women and racial 
minorities. In his later years he strongly criticized America’s involve- 
ment in Vietnam. 

After the rise of Stalin and Hitler, Niebuhr became especially sus- 
picious of what he regarded as sentimental approaches to combat- 
ting political evil; and he considered Gandhi’s an obvious case in 
point He addressed Gandhi directly in Mora! Man and Immoral 
Society, published in 1932, and his remarks there form the basis for 
much that he says in the dialogue that follows To my knowledge, 
Gandhi never responded to Niebuhr’s initiative, but we can imagine 
him doing so We might pacture them chatting one afternoon !n the 
comforiable fivlng of s a t near Union Thco- 
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cal Seminary in upper Manhattan Through the window they 
'e a fine view of Riverside Park and the cliff-lined Hudson River 
ond. 

NDHI; I’m curious about the fact that you gave up pacifism 
What went wrong? 

.BUHR (with good humor) • The world, basically, 
fsympatheticol/yj: Ob'? 

Yes. I found that the things we like to depend upon for social 
hope are rather fragile things. Utopian dreams. You see, I used 
to believe in Marxism, and then there was Stalin. I used to 
believe in pacifism, and then facre was the demonic power of 
Hitler . . 

(interrupting): You used to believe in yourself . . 

(agreeing and continuing]; , . . and then I found that I have a 
great capacity for evil; a self-serving, unjust, aggrandizing, vio- 
lent character ^ We all do. 

Goodness! 

('dry/y]' Quite the contrary [Brightening] Yet we also have a 
hopeful, creatve and self-sacnficmg side, thank God. We have 
the capacity, as individuals, to love. By that I mean not just 
passion but the sacrificial sort of love that balances sin— even 
onginal sin, the pride of thinking that we are God.* 

(puzzled): I beg your pardon — ^you think of sin as the feeling 
that one is God"^ How queer. I’m afraid you must count me ats 
one of the damned. 

How so? 

To my mind we are all God We each share a portion of the 
Truth, which is to say, a portion of the divine, 

(frowning): A pleasant sentiment But you must agree that the 
tendency to be presumptuous and the urge to lord it over others 
are deep in human nature.^ And inextricable from it 
f agreeing]; Oh yes. Untruth is ubiquitous, I’m" afraid. But as 
you say, fortunately humans have a capacity for being creative 
and self-sacnficmg. To achieve freedom we have to make a 
VO untary act of contm self e * Smilng opti 
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ly If an army u/ages war against us how fortunate that we car 
appeal to that higher Jeue. in our nature. Only .t can dispe. the 
rude force of might. 

(dtsapprovmgli)): Not quite so fast I’m not even sure that works 
very well for you and me. I’m far less convinced that moral 
suasion has any real power where groups arc concerned Cer 
tainly not armies' 

How so? 

Weil my dear Mr. Gandhi, it seems to me that groups have less 
reason to guide and check impulse, less capacity for self-tran 
scendence, less ability to comprehend the needs of others than 
do the individuals who compose them. Personal relationships 
thank goodness, are a cut above, ^ 

indeed? Are groups so ethically bankmpt? How do you account 
for that? 

Egoism Collective pride. Every individual has such tendencies 
too, but they achieve a more vivid expression and a more 
cumulative effect when they are united in a common impulse » 
(concluding for him)- . so groups are always morally infenor 
to individuals? 

( triumphantly )■ Exactly 

Well how gloomy we are, Mr. Niebuhr 

No, just realistic. I prefer to be thought of as realistic 

And the rest of us are unrealistic. I suppose. 

With all due respect, you do have a bit of difficulty in com 
prehending the modern world You regard it all as some sort of 
Indian family. 

And? 

And it’s not. A tangle of organizational networks, that’s what it 
is Entities that possess no locus of accountability or authonty 
social behemoths that lumber mindlessly, amorally along 
Dreadful thing, modem society I agree. But my dear Mr Nie 
buhr, you should peer through the glass walls. There are people 
inside. They have minds and morals, and even a bit of your 
precious love. 
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But not on company time. [He looks at Gandh caiefuDy You 
know you have a lot n common with Karl Marx 
(taken aback)- Good gracious. What a comparison' 

Indeed. Both of you have an astute political sense, but muddled 
with morality Both of you have a somewhat sentimental view 
of human nature — Marx with his quixotic hopes for revolution, 
and you with your touching reliance on passive resistance. As 
if good will could bnng about political change! 

Please. Not “passive resistance.” Call it “soul force” or “truth 
force” or something else There’s nothing passive about iL'^ 
And as for political change — ^well, 1 suppose modesty should 
prevent me from saying anything about our gaining India’s na 
tonal freedom After all . . . 

(interrupting) Aha! Force' 

( startled) I beg your pardon? 

You said “force.” 

Well yes, of course. 

That’s the whole point. You’ve admitted that you are yourself 
much too realistic a politician to be a pacifist You could never 
commit yourself to a real nonresistance, now could you'^^^ 
(agreeab!]^)- Quite right I never claimed to do so. 

But you claim nonviolence 
Adamantly. 

A nonviolence that is force? 

Truth force, yes. 

(pressing the point). Well then Your nonviolence may in fact 
coerce and destroy.'^ 

[trying to understand) You mean if it is, well . . pushy. 
Pushy, precisely. When nonviolent resistance places physical re- 
straints on the desires and activities of others, it is a form of 
coercion, my fnend.'* 

(eager to defend his position). Yes, but you see . . 
(interrupting with c magnanimous wave of his hand) No, no 
No need to apologize, I quite understand. You needn’t be em- 
barrassed about having to use a little coercion now and then 
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We alJ have to do t No good would come in the world other 
wise 

(tiying to interrupt): Well, but 

(■pressing on)- Not that I find using it a cheery prospect. All 
coercion — physical, psychic — is dangerous. Its ultimate value 
depends on the social purpose for which it is enlisted.''^ But if 
there is a noble end in view, the means to be chosen is really a 
matter more political than it is ethical, 

(forcibly): False' 

fsuiprisedl, Beg pardon? Perhaps you didn’t hear. 1 said 
I heard perfectly well You said the means are justified by a 
decent end. And I said, false! 

Mine is a perfectly moral position. 

Except that it is simply untrue. If you fight with violence and 
deceit, you’ll come to a violent and deceitful conclusion, no 
matter how fine your original goal. 

Well now, my dear Mr. Gandhi, you yourself scarcely a minute 
ago admitted to the use of coercion in your own campaigns 
framing hi$ voice slightly): I did nothing of the sort. That was 
your conclusion, to which you rushed so eagerly, preventing me 
from any response of my own 
Cgradous/yj; Well then , . . 

Well what^ 

Respond 

You see I wanted to make a distinction between coercive nonvi- 
olence and noncoercive nonviolence. 

I think you have it a bit confused. The distnetion you want to 
make is between active and passive nonviolence You have 
adopted the virtue of the latter while applying the force of the 
former. 

No, that’s your distinction, not mine. The point is not whether 
nonviolence is aettve or passive — although the active kind is 
likely to be more effective — but whether it’s coercive. The coer- 
cive kind is simply a pressure tactic that replaces physical weap 
ons with psychological and emotional manipulation 20 
(agreeably) Precisely My point all along, and t is the r 
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why I thmk your inastence on nonvio ence Is so misleading. 
There =s scarcely a hnc at al. between violent and nonviolent 
coercion. We have no disagreement there' 

Quite so. But my dear friend, my form of nonviolence is not 
coercion at all Mine is noncoercive nonviolence, and it is quite 
different 

(skepticall;;}. Different? Indeed? 

Mine is the ardent attempt to resolve disputes amicably by shift- 
ing to a broad position that incorporates both of the adversanes’ 
points of view 

(somewhat impatient) Oh that. Your moral suasion I regard it 
as a sort of ethical education .21 it’s all quite fine and I’m cer- 
tainly in favor of more of it, but you see that’s just the sort of 
thing that collectivities are not capable of, even if individuals, at 
least the more civil ones, are. I told you that at the outset 
But did you hear me agreed 

Look around you. Organizations are governed solely by self- 
interest 

And yet the courageous voice makes all the difference. Look at 
your Martin Luther King, Jr. 

(brightening) A fine fellow, yes. And effective. You must be 
pleased that he read so many of your works at an early age 
(brushing off the compliment)' And yours as well, I understand 
But did I hear you say that he was effective? And was he not 
also — I hesitate to remind you — nonviolent? 

Yes, but coercively nonviolent As you yourself were. And prop- 
erly so For minorities and those in positions of military weak 
ness, nonviolent tactics can be the most effective — perhaps tire 
on/y effective — means of achieving just goals. Why I myself rec- 
ommended in 1932 that the American Negroes adopt such a 
strategy, and that was 30 years before the civil rights move- 
ment 22 

('shafdng his head). Oh my brother. We come so close to agree- 
ment and then ... You see, my point of view is just the oppo- 
site. I think nonviolence is effective only for the strong, never for 
the weak.^ And n my view t was King and his fo orga 
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nfeational and moral strength that gave them power With this, 
they could fight noncocrcively, engage the moral conscience of 
the nation and move it to change Your pushy strategies would 
have only led to a backlash of resentment from the privileged 
ones. 

N (softli;). And i see these things so fraught with ambiguity, coer- 
cion and noncoercion, love and force, self-interest and self-sac- 
rifice. They are yoked together. One always lurks behind the 
other, 

G ^surprised at this shift in tone): Love and force? Then you can 
imagine a social force that is propelled by love"? 

N (almost wistfully): Oh yes, my yes, although never solely by 
love. Yet I can’t imagine a greater contribution we could make 
than to bring the force of love to pohtical life. To recognize that 
the evil In the foe is always in the self, and to lay claim to the 
impulses of love that tie all people together in spite of social 
conflict — these are the peculiar gifts of religion to the human 
spirit. Secular imagination is not capable of producing them, for 
they require a sublime madness which disregards immediate 
appearances and emphasizes profound and ultimate unities 
And if in a social conflict, justice is achieved, but the spiritual 
element of nonviolence is lost, something essential to the social 
character will be lost as well.^® 



f Issue #4. 

Was Gandhi Always a 
Gandhian? 

—MOHANDAS v. THE MAHATMA 


Until now we have been largely concerned with the Gandhi of 
ideas rather than the Gandhi of action. The focus has been on his 
method of peaceful fighting, and the other issues in his life — his 
personal, social, and political concerns — have been set aside. Yet it 
should be clear by now that Gandhian logic inasts that ideas and 
action should be seen as interconnected. 

In fact, although the Gandhian approach to conflict can be used 
as simply a technique, the extent of its potential is far greater than 
that And, if you accept the idea that the means are as important eis 
the goal, and that the ultimate conflict — the struggle against untruth 
— never really ends, you are pushed in the direction of underetand- 
ing the Gandhian method as more than just an occaaonal tactic 
You may see it instead as a continuing pattern of behavior — a way 
of life — and you are then faced with the question of whether you 
want to make it your owrr. 

To find out what this means, you might turn to the accounts of 
the lives of those who have tried to live in an exemplary Gandhian 
fashion. These include Vinobe Bhave, Jayaprakash Narayan, and 
Mother Theresa in India; Danilo Dold in Sicily, Chief Albert Luthuli 
in South Africa; and Dorothy Day, Thomas Merton, and Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., in the United States. 

But what better life to learn from than the life of Gandhi himselP 
Gandhi s actions spoke as eloquently as his words For that 
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however you may wonder whether they always commun cated the 
same message Was Gandhj s bfe a guide to his ideals^ 

In Gandhi’s major campaigns the answer is, for the most part, 
yes. In fact he was often more consistent in conducting these actions 
than he was in expounding his thoughts, and scholars such as Joan 
Bondurant have gained a great deal of insight into the Gandhian 
method by analyzing the structure of these campaigns. 

But in other instances there were divergences between what he 
said and what he did, and it is these that we will explore here. Some 
of the differences between the real and the idea! Gandhi are easy 
enough to ignore. They involved brief moments of obstinacy and 
pretension — weaknesses that plague us all — and can be readily ex 
cused But other strains were more significant tendencies in his be- 
havior that seemed to contradict the most fundamental ideals of 
safyagraha. noncoercion, openness to change, and a willingness to 
consider alternative interpretations of the truth. 

When such basic matters are at issue, Gandhian theory advises a 
confrontation, so that truth can win out. And no one is in a better 
position to do the fighting about Gandhi than Gandhi himself In this 
chapter then, Mahatma Gandbi — ^the Gandhi of ideas — challenges 
Mohandas Gandhi, the Gandhi of actions But before the two have 
at It, it would be well to review the major contours of the life they 
shared This will set the context for the incidents about which Mo 
handas and the Mahatma will debate 

Gandhi did not start life a mahatma, a “great soul “ He began it, 
in 1869, as Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. It was an inquisitive 
but not extraordinary lad who grew up in the town of Porbandar 
northwest of Bombay, and was involved in the usual mischief to 
which youths are susceptible Young Mohandas came to his moral 
positions over time, through testing and mistakes — “experiments 
with truth,’' as he called them.' 

Like most Indians Gandhi married early, and his wife, Kasturbai, 
came to play a strong supportive role throughout his life. In 1888 
Gandhi embarked for London to study law, expecting to return and 
assume his father’s duties as prime minister of a princely state In 
London he aspired to look and act “like an En^ish gentleman ' as 
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he put it, and became involved in a somewhat odd circle of soaaJ 
ists, pacifists, theosophists, and freethinkers at the vegetarian restau 
rant where he had his fare.^ 

Returning to India, he found that the family’s traditional adminis 
trative role was no longer secure and no position stood waiting 
Within a year he set sai! again, this tme bound for South Afnca 
There he set up a law practice in Durban, and soon became in 
volued in a struggle to protect the rights of the expatriate Indian 
community, 

Gandhi’s involvement began in response to personal insults; he 
was not allowed to wear his turban in the courtroom and he was 
tossed off a train for insisting on traveling first class with the whites 
He saw himself as a victim of the “deep disease of color prejudice, 
and his own obstinate refusal to yield to racial injusbee soon became 
the focus for many others’ resistance as well. It was the beginning of 
satyagraha. 

Gandhi returned to India in 1915, at the age of 46. He had 
scarcely visited his homeland since he was a child, but his reputabon 
as the leader of an effective movement against Bribsh rule in South 
Africa had traveled ahead of him, and vdthin brrec years he had 
made his way into the inner circle of India’s embryonic nationalist 
movement. As his fame spread to the countryside, Gandhi’s political 
reputation took on a spiritual ^ow, and his name became embel 
lished with honoriftes. Gandhi became Gandhiji; Mohandas became 
Mahatma. 

He established an ashram, a sort of political commune, near the 
city of Ahmedabad, and named it safyagraha, to convey “both our 
goal and our method of service.”'* Gandhi’s first safyagraha cam 
paigns in India were waged over economic issues — disputes involv- 
ing plantation and factory workers — and then the struggles became 
focused on the central issue of the day, India’s desire to be indepen- 
dent from the British. 

Gandhi became caught up in a maelstrom of political activity 
Between 1919 when he organized a national strike against the 
Rowlatt Bills — a British attempt to stifle nationaM activiti— nd 
1930 when he led a march to the sea, c a 
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senes of major campaigns against the cdorual government He 
claimed that these campaigns were not only assaults on Bnbsh rule 
but also conscious attempts to experiment in nonviolent methods 
Although some of the most creative of Gandhi's endeavors at social 
change on a local level were yet to come, these were the most 
important years in the development of satyagraha as a mass move 
ment 

Gandhi’s activities culminated in his return to London in 1931 
where he was a central figure in the Round Table Conference The 
meeting, which brought together high British officials and represen 
tatives of the Indian nationalist movement, was held for the purpose 
of negotiating a greater degree of home rule for Indians, Its results 
were regarded at the time as something of a triumph for the nation 
alists. But one outcome was unexpected, and for Gandhi, unwel 
come the Bntish*proposed plan to allot separate legislative seats for 
Untouchables. Gandhi thought it was an attempt to sever the “indi 
visible family” of Hindu society, ^ and in 1932 undertook a fast 
against it In the end a compromise ensued, which allowed for cer- 
tain seats to be reserved exclusively for Untouchable candidates but 
mandated that they be elected by the general populace. 

After his “epic fast,” as he proclaimed it, Gandhi virtually disap- 
peared from politics, claiming that he had been converted to the 
cause of social change from within as a prerequisite to India's free- 
dom from forces outside ^ He may have sensed, in part, that his 
massive protest campaigns were no longer as appropriate as they 
once had been. Other nationalist leaders had turned their attention 
to electoral challenges and the politics of negotiation. So Gandhi 
withdrew, devoting himself to village economic schemes, to his 
wntings, and to an attempt to create a Gandhian form of edu- 
cation. 

Only when the political climate had radically changed did Gandhi 
emerge from retirement In 1942 he stepped into the limelight once 
again to join a new nationalist effort, a massive movement of non 
cooperation against the British, who were now mired in the exigcn 
cies of war The British nipped any new aspirations for indepen- 
dence m the bud by arresting the natxjnalists including Gandhi 
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and letting them at out most of the rest of the war years in }ail 

By 1946, however, the British were exhausted Depleted by the 
war and battered by unending nationalist struggles, they finally 
capitulated to the demand that India be free. Yet the new India was 
to stand divided, with a separate nation — Pakistan — carved out of 
the subcontinent for Muslims. Gandhi was deeply disappointed that 
an independent India should be bom in fragments, and refused to 
take part in the ceremonies marking India’s liberation on August 15, 
1947 He refused even to give an interview to the BBC.^ 

Instead he threw himself into a series of futile attempts to stop the 
bloody riots that attended the partitioning of the subcontinent as 
Hindus and Sikhs were uprooted from their homes and livelihoods 
in Pakistan, and Muslims fled the new India. Gandhi undertook an 
other fast, this time for the sake of Hindu-Muslim unity, and won a 
pledge from leaders of some of the more militant religious groups to 
cease their violence. 

The pledge was not terribly effective, and it was a member of one 
of the radical Hindu groups who fired the gun that killed the Mahat- 
ma as he was on his way to afternoon prayers in Delhi on January 
30 1948 Gandhi died with a name for God, Ram, on his lips in 
the midst of a campaign against what he regarded as untruth. It is 
perhaps fitting that his struggle was incomplete — his satyagraha, as 
so often happens, unfulfilled. 

That evening, India’s new Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, an 
nounced on national radio that “tiie light has gone out” But he 
went on to say that this was only true in a very limited sense, “for 
the light that shone in this country was no ordinary light”® These 
words only confirmed what many had long believed — that the man 
was a saint 

Gandhi continues to be remembered as a luminary — an extraor 
dinary, even holy, man. Saintliness indeed may have been some- 
thing to which he himself aspired. Yet because his history is so 
recent, the humble, sometimes imperfect details of his life still pro 
trude through the myths. This allows us to see him as a person like 
ourselves in some ways, a person whose real and ideal selves dif- 
fered and at times ed wrth each other 
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In what follows then, the Ideal theoretical Gandhi — Geindhfli, the 
Maha pitted against his historical half brother Mohandas 

No doubt they argued with one another frequently during Gandhi’s 
lifetime. Here the debate is continued through a series of ima^nary 
letters; a troubled, occasionally pointed exchange 

October 18, 1901 

Dear Mohandas: 

It has come to my attention that you have forced your wife to 
return some gifts that she received as going-away presents when 
you and she left Durban — some jewelry and the like. Apparently 
you and she had quite a verbal brawl, my sympathies. 

However much I may concur with your general sentiment in the 
matter — that a public worker should, as a matter of principle, accept 
no costly gjfts® — something disturbs me about this incident I think it 
has to do with the way you have made Kasturbai comply 

As I recall, Kasturbai claimed not to want the ornaments for her- 
self but for her future daughters-in-law, and as a sort of financial 
protection — for you certainly have done little for your family in that 
regard. Besides, she said that the ornaments had been meant for 
her, not for you, and that considering all that she had done for 
you — she claimed to have “toiled and moiled for you day and 
night” — she deserved them.^o 

You admitted that these were pointed thrusts, and that some of 
them struck home.“ Yet you refused to budge, and the trinkets 
were returned to the giver, who sold them and put the profits into a 
trust fund on which you later were able to draw for public pur- 
poses. From your wife’s point of view, this must have appeared as 
little more than a clever way of appropriating her jewelry for your 
own purposes. 

By the way, do you really think it wise to let people call you 
Mahatma? It seems a bit, weU, vaunted. Try reducing yourself to a 

zero. 

Yours, 

Gandhi 
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Ctear Gandhgi. 

I am flattered by the concern you have shown in your letter. But 
also a bit puzzled 

Regarding those annoying gifts; surely you would not have al- 
lowed me to keep them! The money they brought, after all, was 
used for very good purposes 

And what sort of example would 1 have set for my wife and chil- 
dren, whom I am trying to train for a life of service?!"^ Kasturbeu is 
such a simple woman, not at all educated, and I have had to teach 
her everything, make her learn what I have learned. Truly, I have 
had to serve as her moral guide. 

Perhaps you wish people did not have to play such a role for 
others, but sometimes it is simply necessary. It is not so odd, after 
all, in our culture. 

Having a family has not always been an easy thing for me. Early 
in my youth 1 learned that if I were to embrace the whole world I 
should have to avoid exclusive intimacies.'^ Family relationships, 
therefore, have always been something of a bother. I would like to 
regard all of India as my family instead.'^ 

1 do hope that you will understand, and forgive my moral impa 
hence. 

Respectfully, 

Mohan (not Mahatma) 


Dear Mohandas; 

Whether you intended to gain from putting the gifts in trust is 
neither here nor there. Rather, I think the issue is Keeturbai, and 
whether you really honored her point of view. 

If her points struck home, as you have said, wasn’t it necessary to 
incorporate them into the solution? You latched onto one fwinciple 
and clung to it in your disagreement with her, but it was not the 
only principle involved. Some recognition of Kasturbai’s contnbu- 
hons was also called for, and some show of responsibility for your 
family. 

Fm CO about two tfdn^ here and they are biked to eEich 
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other One is the way you rushed to cone usions about what was 
truthful before taking Kasturbai’s perspective into account, forget- 
ting that what is truth for one person may be untruth for another 
The other is the way you bludgeoned her into submission with your 
heavy-handed insistence on public morality. The golden rule of con- 
duct, after all, is mutual toleration 

Yours, 

Gandhi 


Dear Gandhiji: 

Just a note to thank you for your response Don’t you think it is 
necessary, however, to impress on others the importance of vir- 

Respectfully, 

Mohan 


Dear Mohandas' 

Thanks for the note I hate to harp on the point, but it seems to 
me that much of the luster of virtue is lost when you push it on 
others. The imposition of your notion of truth on others is an insuf- 
ferable interference with their freedom of conscience 2' Those clos- 
est to you are frequently the greatest victims of this — especially your 
own family 

This is not the first time this has happened I remember that 
dreadful incident several years ago m Durban when Kasturbai drew 
the tine at cleaning out the chamber pot of an Indian guest of Un- 
touchable ancestry, even though you had done that sort of thing 
yourself. She told you to keep house for yourself, and you actually 
dragged her to the gate before she told you to stop making a fool of 
yourself, and you came to your senses It was a simple household 
quarrel, to be sure, but it indicates how your fearsome insistence on 
your own way in moral matters can brutalize those around you. 

Take your children — what a peculiar and strict upbnnging you 
gave them, even depriving them of a decent schooling. It’s not their 
fauh you hold nxxicrn education In contempt No wonder Hanlal 
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rebelled, and lived, from your point of view, a life of profligacy. His 
goal, apparently, was to become rich, and easily at that 23 His was 
scarcely a laudable goal, I agree, but look at what it signified It 
appears that he wanted desperately to assert himself, and felt you 
had denied him that right. 

I wouldn’t want you to ignore issues affecting the morality of oth 
ers, especially those in your own family. But it is wrong to force your 
view on them. That denies their own integrity, it violates their in- 
dividuality. We must measure people with their own measure and 
see how far they come up to it^^ 

Yours, 

Gandhi 


* * * * 


July 1, 1914 

Dear Mohandas- 

I see you have been at it again. Only now it’s a political issue 
instead of a personal one. 

Your victory over General Smuts in South Africa has been widely 
praised as an example of how one should defend the rights of 
people of color in that nation — an important principle, indeed. My 
only question is whether it was the principle that triumphed, or 
you 

Smuts was hampered and hurt by your nonviolent campaigns. 
I’m afraid. He recalled the whole thing as a “trying situation,” and 
as everyone knows, he eventually capitulated. But capitulated to 
what? He admired you as a tactician, but there is no indication that 
he was ever won over to your view on the principle for which you 
fought Should you ever leave South Africa, the conditions of Indi- 
ans and Blacks are liable to become as oppressive as they were 
before 26 

Youre, 

Gandhi 
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Dear Gandhi]!- 

It is a chilling prediction that you have made, especially since I am 
indeed about to leave I will keep it in mind and continue to main- 
tain interest in the South African situation on my return to the 
homeland, 

I accept your view that the process of satyagraha is an ongoing 
one, and that what seems a clear victory at the time may in hind- 
sight seem like only a minor skirmish in a protracted war. 

Respectfully, 

Mohan 


Dear Mohandas 

I’m afraid you may have missed the point. It is true that you have 
sometimes proclaimed a victory prematurely, but that was not what 
really troubled me 

My concern was that Smuts seemed entirely unconverted to your 
pnnciple. Your nonviolence forced him to accede, but that is not 
sati/agraha. Our motto must always be conversion by gentle persua- 
sion, 

You have been so intent on getting a principle across that at times 
you have become more coercive than persuasive. You have done 
so nonviolently, of course, but that is not the issue. What seems to 
be satyagraha can sometimes be its opposite: duragraha, the force 
of coercion.^® To practice true satyagraha is not to disavow just 
physical violence, but mental violence as well. It is not right to as- 
sume that real satyagraha has occurred when all one knows is that 
a bloodless form of manipulation has succeeded. 

Yours, 

Gandhi 


* * 

JUNE 22 1918 KHEDA 

JUST RECEIVED WORD THAT YOU ARE SUPPORTING BRIT 
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ISH WAR EFFORT STOP EVEN RECRUITING SOLDIERS STOP 
HAVE YOU ABANDONED YOUR MIND STOP 

SIGNED GANDHI 


June 24, 1918 

Dear Gandhiji, 

I have received your telegram with sadness. It seems that no one 
IS much in favor of this. Everyone thinks 1 am just deluding myself ^ 
Even the villagers heckle me. 

At the time it seemed a good idea to raise a large Indian conbn- 
gent to support the British war effort. I thought maybe it would bnng 
us respect, and cause the British to treat us like partners in tfie 
Empire. Besides, we need to learn the use of weapons for self- 
defense There are times when such weapons are required, as when 
one must kill a dog with rabies^^ or halt an invading foreign army ^ 

A time of war jx>ses great problems for someone pledged to non- 
violence. If one’s country is fighting, there is no way to escape from 
the war effort. No choice is a good one. 

In the Boer War, and earlier on in this one, I organized an ambu- 
lance corps — an acceptable alternative to combat, I’m sure you will 
agree. I’ve always respected the good things about British civiliza 
bon and felt they were worth fighting for. And it is not so odd for me 
to respect the military, now is it"^ TFiink of its discipline and bravery 
its resolve. 3^1 

True nonviolence involves a paradox; we must have the strength 
to lull before we have the ability to transcend killing. 35 A weak and 
effeminate nation cannot perform this grand act of renunciation ^ 
So although I am recruiting soldiers for war, I am a^o recruiting for 
pnnciples: the value of British avilization, and the strength necessary 
for nonviolence. These principles are worthy of support, I beUeve, 
and I hope you will feel the same 

Faithfully yours 
Mohandas 
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JUNE 27 1918 

SUPPORT THE PRINCIPLES STOP NOT THE WAR STOP 

SIGNED GANDHI 

:4! sH * He 

September 20, 1932 

Dear Mohandas: 

I understand that today you are planning to “enter the fiery 
gate,” as you put it — a fast unto death. This is a very serious 
matter Do you really think the issue warrants such extreme behav- 
ior'^ 

The principle, that of making certain that Untouchables are in- 
cluded in Hindu society, is an important one. But I have heard no 
one espouse the contrary view. Your opposition — the Untouchables 
themselves, at least those led by Dr. Ambedkar — also hopes for a 
better role for the outcastes.^s It is true that some Untouchables 
regard Hinduism as oppressive, and want to disassociate themselves 
from it But no one has suggested that they secede from the nation, 
which is what you appear to be struggling against 

Have you really waged a careful search for the truth in this mat- 
ter? Perhaps you should talk again with Dr Ambedkar. 

Yours, 

Gandhi 


Dear Gandhiji: 

With due respect, my real opposition is not Ambedkar but the 
prejudices of the upper castes. 1 understand why the Untouchable 
leaders distrust me, since 1 am a member of a superior class, as it is 
miscalled. 3^ 

But even though “touchable” by birth, I am an Untouchable by 
choice, and I think 1 qualify to represent them, even their lowest 
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strata* as we., as Dr Ambedkar does, i would, however, be dc 
lighted to talk with him and any other friends. But let the fast 
continue. 

Respectfully, 

Mohandas 

1 


Dear Mohandas 

I’m not sure which disturbs me more, the coercive tone of your 
approach or your obstinacy in refusing to see Ambedkar’s promt of 
view. You seem to have missed my main proint; fighting for the truth 
means fighting for the whole trutih, not just your prortion of it Truth 
always comes in fragments, from different angles of vision 

I know you arc in the midst of a struggle, and 1 know that there 
are times when one simply has to go ahead and take a stand, and 
defend the right as much as it is humanly possible to see it* But 
you cannot stay content with that You must continue to be wilhng 
to revise your goals, 

I suppose what upsets me most is your plan to carry on this fast 
“until the end.”^ Now really, how do you expiect anyone to re 
spond to that? 

Fasting is the ultimate weapon, the most infallible device in the 
armory of sati/agraha.'^^ To fast is to take the extreme violence of a 
situation and turn it toward oneself in the attempt to vindicate the 
pnnciple at issue. But such an act violates life — one’s own life — and 
can be justified only in the most unusual situations, and only as a 
last resort * 

I can imagine sacrificing oneself, but only if it would help stop a 
temble violence — if, for example, it would bring proace to a catas 
trophic war. Has the issue for which you are fasting the clarity and 
the severity to deserve such a response"^ 

Yours 

Gandhi 
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Dear Gandhiji 

I don t know I may be who y wrong that is quite possible But 
It s also quite irrelevant to the present purpose. So long as I am as 
nght as is humanly possible, I must go on to the farthest end."*® 

But I can tell you this for certain. The principle underlying this 
fast — my opposition to the oppression of Untouchables — is worth 
staking the rest of my life on Nothing will satisfy me until the last 
vestige of untouchability is gone.'*^ Already I have dedicated myself 
to just this goal. I intend to retire from politics and return to rural life 
and simple values, and see what can be done to lighten the 
wretched burden of these people. 

Perhaps I have misused satyagraha. The approach is in its infan- 
cy, after all, and therefore not yet perfected, But I still regard it as 
a path worth taking not only for the resolution of political clashes 
but for overcoming the deep disharmonies of human emstence. Ulti- 
mately the truth worth searching for is a transcendent truth, a pat- 
tern of love and reconciliation that knits together discordant lives, 
revolutionizes social ideals, and makes people, and the communities 
of which they are a part, whole. 

I don’t pretend to have a grasp on all of this already. I am, after 
all, a mortal and a humble seeker ^ My conviction that a truth such 
as this IS actually obtainable is a conviction, nothing more But I find 
it impossible to escape my trust that in the struggle of life one actual- 
ly can conquer hate by love, untruth by truth, and violence by self- 
suffering.^ 

Respectfully, 
Mohandas Gandhi 
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In this and the previous section of the book, Gandhi’s ideas 
have been submitted to a rather harsh scrutiny. They have been 
tested in a variety of cases, some of his most difficult critics have 
attempted to take them apart, and the inconsistencies between his 
theories and some of his own actions have been examined. Despite 
all this, the Gandhian ideas have emerged intact, if not entirely un- 
scathed. Still, some issues remain 

Arrogance and Double Advocacy 

Among the remaining issues is the matter of truth and how it is 
determined. In the epic fast and in some of the domestic disputes 
with his wife, Gandhi showed a tendency to leap to his own conclu- 
sions about what was right, and to hold onto his views with an 
inflexibility that some might regard as self-righteous It was a ten- 
dency of Gandhi's that troubled Freud— at least the Freud of the 
imaginary conversations with Gandhi — but Gandhi certainly was 
not the only person who has behaved with such self-assuredness 
Some of the characters in the case studies were equally emphatic in 
their moral assertiveness, and in conflicts that you and I encounter 
every day the same tendency often prevails. It is difficult to bear the 
discomfort of uncertainty, so we easily fall into the assumption that 
our own ways of getting on with life must be right Perhaps we 
should not be too hard on Gandhi for doing the same. But how can 
this rigidity be avoided? 

One answer would be to apply the process of double advocaq^ 
the idea that one should attempt to argue for the truth of both ades 
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code or reh^ous trachtion The Gandhian approach rem nds us that 
there are many versons of truth, and each sde has on.y a partal 
view of the whole Another idea of Gandhi’s that is relevant here is 
the notion that truth is not something we can know before we act, 
but something we move towards in the process of acting From this 
point of view, a true position cannot be discerned pnor to an en- 
counter; rather, it should emerge from it Even the Gandhian rule of 
reverence for all life is not a statement of what is true, but a guide to 
being truthful, for the Gandhian concept of truth is not a principle 
but a process. 

I believe that this conviction undergirded Gandhi's own approach 
to conflicts in his life. But the fact remains that most of his writings 
and actions were not about how to find the truth, but how to hold 
fast to it so that the truthful solution could win out This obstinancy 
makes Gandhi appear at times to be morally arrogant, to deny his 
opponents’ view a fair hearing. 

Gandhi’s stubborn attitude is not without its Gandhian justifica- 
tion, however. The Gandhian technique requires the fighter at some 
point in the struggle to “hold firm to the truth,” as the term safya- 
graha implies 

But to which version of truth should you and I hold firm, and at 
what point in our struggles? If we latch onto a truthful solution too 
late, we may weaken our case Yet if we move too soon, we may 
silence our opponents and keep them from speaking Then at some 
later date wc may find that our opponents had some claim to the 
truth all along. 

The two requirements of openness and conviction may appear to 
be a contradiction in Gandhian thought. And perhaps some tension 
between them is inevitable. Yet I think it is possible to separate the 
two requirements and acknowledge both simultaneously The fight 
for truth and the search for it can be waged at the same time, but 
separately. Rather than thinking of these two as sequential steps, I 
suggest we think of them as parallel or as alternating frequencies 
This way it is clear that the search for a better solution ought to 
continue even while we hold firm to the truthful resolution that is at 
heind. 
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If both partes enter into the search for truth this dual process can 
take place rather easily. But even if one ade is unwffing, as so often 
happens, we can do something to maintain the simultaneity of con 
viction and search. We can conduct our opponents’ participation m 
the search for truth by proxy, imagining their perspective and de- 
fending the truthful elements in it 

We then act as advocates for both our side and our opponents’, 
arguing as vigorously and convincingly for the other side as for our 
own And as a judge does with attorneys in chamber, we try to get 
the quarrelling positions in our mind to come to some sort of con- 
sensus — a tentative agreement that can be renegotiated as the strug- 
gle develops. 

This process of double advocacy need exist only in our own 
imaginations It need not intrude on the fight itself unless, of course, 
our silent deliberations result in a reformulation of the goal. In any 
case, that is not its major purpose. What double advocacy is intend- 
ed to provide is a critical perspective on the whole process. It keeps 
us involved in satyagraho by preventing us from getting trapped m 
our own narrow vision of the truth. And it reassures us that even 
though what is nght is not always immediately apparent m any ®ven 
situation, the task of searching for a solution is itself an act of truth 

Detentive Coercion and Enabling Means 

Another problem that surfaced in the case studies and the discus- 
sions is one that appears in the next phase of a conflict, when the 
opponents battle to have their view of a truthful resolution heard 
and accepted Opponents need to be forceful in their efforts to do 
so, but this is where the difficulty arises How can they be forceful 
without being coercive? 

Gandhi claimed that his actions were never coercive. But since his 
opponents often regarded them as such, I am tempted to agree with 
the assertion of Reinhold Niebuhr that Gandhi sometimes sacrificed 
his noncoercive ideals for the sake of effectiveness. 

There is a tension between force and love that is built into the 
very nature of satyagraha: a conflict between firmness (agraho) on 
the one hand and selfless nonviolence (an aspect of sotya) on the 
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other This leads to an ambivalence towards force in Gandhlan 
thou^t 

Gandhi argued that the two could easily go together, but in his 
own life the tension between force and love was sometimes striking 
Gandhi’s fascination with the military way of life, for example, 
seems hard to reconcile with his insistence on turning the other 
cheek, and his attempt to recruit soldiers for the British seems down- 
nght bizarre. The forcefulness with which he waged campaigns often 
bordered on coercion — Niebuhr said that he frequently stepped 
over the line — and never was this tendency so obvious and danger- 
ous as when he engaged in fasting as a tactic of persuasion. 

Much as Gandhi wanted nonviolence and force to be compatible 
with each other, there are times when it seems that Karl Marx was 
nght we are compelled to choose one or the other Even Gandhi 
had to admit that this is sometimes so 

Suppose, for instance, that you are suddenly faced with a scene 
of brutal violence— rape was the example Gandhi chose. What 
should you do? Gandhi argued that a man “who allows the modes- 
ty of a woman to be outraged” when she is under attack by a rapist 
“will be regarded as a coward” Such a coward would be “a partner 
in violence” with the rapist, said Gandhi, who concluded that “he- 
roic violence is less sinful than cowardly nonviolence.”’ 

Similarly, a sniper taking aim might well be halted in midaction by 
the Gandhian, who would be )ustified in attempting to wrestle the 
gun away. Both the rapist and the sniper would in essence be saved 
from themselves, for wolence would be destructive not only to the 
targets of such aggression but to the character of the aggressors as 
well. 

Even in these rare cases where coercion is permitted, Gandhians 
are obliged to take into account the welfare of the opponent They 
are constrained to think of that kind of force in the same way that 
they would think of any other tactic in a fight — as a brief moment m 
a larger process of reconciliation. The violence itself is never ap- 
plauded, of course, but the interesting thing is that Gandhi could 
conceive of an instance in which the use of coercion is justified 

Another n In which a Gemdhian might have to resort to 
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cocraon — ahhough Gandhi did not actual.^ say so — is one in which 
the moral fighter lacks the strength to engage fully in safyagraha 
Gandhi frequently argued that nonviolence was effective only for 
the strong, and his prescription for greater strength was perfectly 
clear' increase the size and resolve of the Gandhian group. But what 
if that is not possible? What if one faces circumstances such as those 
that the Jews in Warsaw encountered? Is it not possible that satya- 
graha can be initiated only through coercion in such dreadful cases'^ 
The very mention of these possibilities may make you feel that we 
are slipping away from the core of Gandhi’s approach, the thing that 
gave it such unusual strength all along. And yet we are faced with 
the fact that Gandhi envisioned some rare cases in which coercion, 
even physical assaults, were justified. How can this apparent contra 
diction in Gandhian thought be reconciled? 

It may be well at this point to look at the kind of coercion Gandhi 
absolutely proscnbed and distinguish it from the kind he occasion- 
ally justified. Perhaps the line can be drawn in a way that will mam 
tain the core of the Gandhian rule of nonviolence, yet allow for 
times when an element of coercion is unavoidable 
This line is one that separates the sort of coercion that destroys 
from the sort that merely disables or detains for a period of time 
The latter term — detentiue coercion — applies to any force that you 
use to keep your opponent from doing something violent. This kind 
of coercion is usually brief and reversible But destructive coercion 
— the attempt to damage or obliterate your opponent — is quite dif- 
ferent The harm this sort of action creates may be a long time in 
healing. It may even be permanent 
Let there be no mistake, both detentive and destructive forms of 
coercion are violent If you were awakened by the sound of a prowl- 
er in the middle of the night, you might snare the intruder with an 
animal trap or simply shoot for the heart Both would be violent 
acts, and in a moment of panic you might feel that the circum- 
stances would justify either But if, when you turned on the lights, 
you discovered that the prowler was in fact your 12-year-old son 
raiding the refrigerator for a piece of chocolatB cake the 
the two would become ctuchL 
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It IS unfortunate that Gandhi did not make a clear theoretical 
distinction between the different forms of coercion He nghtly 
refused to distinguish between physical and emotional violence, but 
It seems to me that there is a great difference between destructive 
and detentive coercion. Gandhi himself tacitly recognized this when 
he engaged in certain actions and not others, and defended some 
kinds of coercion while condemning others. 

If Gandhi had made a clear distinction between the different 
forms of coercion, he would have been in the company of several 
Christian pacifists who were making just this point dunng Gandhi’s 
most active years. Among them were Clarence Marsh Case and 
Kirby Page ^ The notion of detentive coercion was implicitly sug- 
gested by Page when he justified the occasional use of restraint if it 
was “administered in love Although Gandhi was aware of some 
of Page's wntings — he even reprinted and circulated one of his 
pamphlets'*-—- there is no indication that he was ever aware of Page’s 
discussions of detentive coercion or seriously considered it. 

That is a pity, for it could have provided greater consistency in 
Gandhi’s ethics- as it is, there appears to be a gap between his 
proscription of coercion and his use of it. Gandhi might have em 
ployed the notion of detentive coercion in explaining how his ideas 
would work in those administrative structures where authonty de 
pends on the use of coercion, such as government and large organi 
zations Gandhi allowed a role for the coercive arm of public author- 
ity — the military and the police — but surely his thought was to limit 
their acts of coercion to the detentive kind. And the technical knowl- 
edge existed in Gandhi’s time, as it certainly does in our own. for 
developing weapons that stun and temporarily disable opponents 
rather than hurting and killing them It seems surprising that Gandhi 
did not draw attention to such techniques 

Perhaps he did not want to encourage even the detentive form of 
coercion, for it too has dangers. It can be misused, it can deny 
people their freedom, and it can harm. Many governments, for ex- 
ample, use the tactic of preventive detention to weaken political 
tion they their op ts before they can attempt 
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to come to power In such cases detention is used as a device to 
destroy. 

Then when are these forms of coercion legitimate’ Seldom Ac 
cording to Gandhian theory, all coercion, including the detenbve 
kind, violates the rule that the means should be consistent with the 
ends. Detention by itself is consistent only with a goal that involves 
constant control over other people, and that no Gandhian can con- 
done So in order to justify any form of detentive coercion, deten 
bon must be combined with more positive acts, and the ends-means 
rule must be modified 

This amendment to the ends-means rule might be phrased as 
follows You should try to use the truthful goal as the means in a 
fight, and the truthful means as a way of finding a goal, but when 
neither is possible, an alternative means may be devised for the sole 
purpose of enabling you to enter into the fray This logic, which 
justifies a special enabling means, is applicable in circumstances in 
which the violence or intractability of the opponent, or a lack of 
resources on your own side, appears to leave you no choice but to 
apply a certain amount of coercive pressure. 

It is reserved for desperate circumstances, and it justifies only a 
few instances of coercion, which must meet the following condi 
tions a) The action must have the effect of stopping a violent act in 
progress b) It must only disable or detain, and not destroy, c) It 
must reduce the level of violence rather than increase it d) It must 
make possible the beginning of a normal Gandhian fight in which 
the fighter can revert to the general Gandhian principle and adopt 
the ends as the means. 

Some might think that by providing for the possibility of any coer 
cion at all in a Gandhian fight, even the relatively mild detentive 
kind, Pandora’s box will open and endless brutalities will emerge 
But I think this is not fiie case The limitations on when such action 
may be undertaken are severe, and the action is always kept m 
check through double advocacy. The Gandhian is required to be 
pa nfuUy aweire of what is being violated in instances when, for 
whatever reasons coercion is 
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Organizational Fights and Counteratnictures 

The optimal way of producing change in a Gandhian fight is not 
through coercion, of course, but through conversion. The problem 
IS that this requires an opponent who is capable of being converted 
It IS easiest to imagine such an opponent as an individual — someone 
who is at least potentially thoughtful and forgiving, someone capa- 
ble of making a wide range of choices This is the sort of opponent 
that Ms. A, Mr. B, and even Mr C were. And many fights involve 
]ust such opponents 

Many, however, do not. As we saw in the case studies concerning 
nuclear protesters in Puget Sound and Jewish resisters in Warsaw, 
the opponents in many modem conflicts are not persons in any real 
sense. They are organizations, social systems, or policies that have 
no single mind directing them and, as Reinhold Niebuhr reminds us, 
no heart to grant them a moral conscience. Organizations are 
created and sustained by people, of course, but such people’s 
choices are limited by the roles they play within an organization, and 
their conception of what the organization is and what it can do is 
usually fixed and limited. In light of this, an approach to social con- 
flict based on the hope of personal charity and flexibility seems 
doomed. 

Has satyagraha run head-on into an organizational walP Some 
would say yes, that Gandhi’s approach may be fine for interper- 
sonal relations, but it is unrealistic for social conflicts on a grander 
scale. 

This is a reasonable conclusion, but let us examine the other side 
of the issue. Gandhians hold that all conflicts are fundamentally the 
same — ^that is, they all arise out of clashes between principles — and 
the scale or nature of the opponent is immaterial. Moreover, most of 
Gandhi’s own satyograha campaigns were waged against political 
entities, not persons His opponents included industries, local gov- 
ernments, and most notably, the entre British Empire. 

How did Gandhi approach such entities? In a personal way at 
times. In many cases he singled out particular individuals — generals 
viceroys, and industrial man spok ns for their orga 
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nizatxjns and taigets of his campaigns. He often had tea with the 
Bntish viceroy, Lord Irwin, for instance, and he stayed in the home 
of a mill owner in Ahmedabad at the veiy time he was engaged in 
a labor strike against him. These were persons who had a great 
influence over the direction of their organizations, and Gandhi at- 
tempted to turn this to his benefit by confronting them personally 

There were also many instances when Gandhi did not make per- 
sonal contact with leaders of the opposition. In such cases Gandhi 
appealed to the consciences of the many persons who compnsed 
the whole organization When Gandhi fought the governments of 
Bntish India and South Africa, the circle of persons to whom he 
appealed ultimately included the entire citizenry of the oppressing 
nations. For this reason Gandhi carefriUy cultivated friendships with 
members of the domestic and foreign press Safyagraha in these 
circumstances was a kind of public education, an attempt to awaken 
the conscience of a people. 

The most important aspect of the large Gandhian campaigns, 
however, was something innovative, symbolized by Gandhi’s salt 
kilns and spinning wheels. Here Gandhi attempted to provide alter 
native forms of organization through the campaigns themselves 
While fighting with the Bntish, he was busy creating counterstmc- 
tures to what the British had laid down In a classic case of using the 
ends as the means, he established the economic and political struc- 
tures he hoped would replace the ones the British had imposed on 
him and his nation. It did not turn out quite that way; India eventu 
ally followed a rather different economic and political course than 
that plotted by Gandhi, But the point is that at the time, Gandhi was 
fighting British rule with a nascent rule of his own devising. 

To see that Gandhi was engaged in building counterstructures to 
Bntish rule is a far cry from envisioning Gandhi as a lone figure 
locked in a quixotic battle against an enormous enemy. It also defies 
the popular view that Gandhi could only appeal to the good will of 
the leaders of the organization he opposed. While some of Gandhi’s 
actions seem to give these portrayals credibility, they can be viewed 
in another way One can see these interpersonal e"^™'"ters as skir- 
n a long struggle in which an old order was to be replaced 
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wtth a new one one Gandhi magmed to be more vital and true 

This point of view has imphcations for the way In wh.ch Gandh 
ans should wage a fight against any organization. They should re 
gard the struggle as one between structure and counterstructure 
between competing visions of what kind of entity an organization 
should be and what path it should follow. The Gandhian side has 
the responsibility, then, of not only fighting against those policies 
that it doesn’t like, but of attempting to bring about a structural 
change in the way in which the organization makes those policies 

As a result, the Gandhian approach to struggles with large entities 
must be somewhat different from what it is with individuals. The 
basic theory of conflict remains, but the emphasis is different. In 
personal quarrels, Gandhians devote much energy to improving the 
quality of the relationship between the Gandhian and the opponent 
In large social struggles Gandhians aim for a change in the structures 
that govern relationships — the organizational communities in which 
people live and work. 

For this reason a Gandhian fight with an organization often may 
not even look like a fight. The battle may involve a patient, long 
range strategy for changing the system from within. Tactics may 
include attempts to democratize the selection of members of a gov 
eming board and attempts to institute new procedures for making 
decisions and formulating an organization’s goals. Such a fight may 
involve very little confrontation. It may proceed instead through a 
series of behind-the-scenes attempts to challenge the established 
order with a carefully formulated plan for a more harmonious new 
one. 

The Things That Endure 

Because Gandhi’s ideas sometimes were inconsistent with his 
own actions, and because there are gaps in Gandhian theory, we 
have had to fight a bit with him. But I trust the conflict has not been 
destructive. The ideas of double advocacy, detentivc coercion, en- 
abling means, and counterstructures are meant to add to Gandhi’s 
strength, not diminish it 
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Wot thfit the difficulties h3V€ fjeen resolved Msny of you, no 
doubt will still bndle at what Gandhi's critics have long seen as a 
utopian strain in his notion of society, a perfectionism in his view of 
human nature, and an only thinly disguised desire for power in his 
political actons If you agree with Gandhi’s critics, and find these 
characteristics objectionable, you may want to alter Gandhi’s ap 
proach further — perhaps change it substantially— before you are 
ready to appropnate it. 

Even so, I hope you will agree that there is much wisdom to be 
found in what Gandhi thought and did The things that so passion 
ately concerned and motivated him are worth taking seriously If 
you wish to conduct your conflicts with the same degree of morality 
you find possible in quieter moments, if you want to encounter 
others with both force and love, if you are struggling to forge a link 
between private principles and public justice, and if you are trying to 
bndge the gap between your sense of ethics and what your profes 
sional roles require, then you have an ally in Gandhi. Allies should 
not be lightly dismissed 

Of course, this does not mean that you must accept Gandhi with 
out reservation You can fight with him, and you can stage your 
own expenments with truth. But if truth is your goal, or even if you 
simply harbor the hope of making your way through life’s conflicts 
with a modicum of dignity and grace, then you may wish to try the 
Gandhian way — not just because of its esthetic appeal but because 
it works It holds out the prospect of being able to fight yet at the 
same time be moral, to settle conflicts at their most basic levels, and 
to find resolutions in which both sides emerge as victors. 

Finally, it introduces you to a kind of fighting that is its own re 
ward. Even if nothing else is changed by waging your battles this 
way, you may be And that is no mean gain 
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]ssu« #4 Was Gandhi Always a Gandhian^ {'Mohandas c the Mahatma) 

For the general outl nes of Ganahi s fe I have consulted the fo lowing biograph es 
FVarea Mahatma Gandh 3 vos (Ahmadabad Inda Nava van Trus 1956 
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